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South Benefits from 
Lowered Steel Prices 


Probably the most important 
news of the month, referred to 
elsewhere in this issue, is the 
decision of the United States 
Steel Corporation, followed by 
independent steel manufactur- 
ers, to reduce prices of finished 
and semi-finished steel. 


Its far-reaching significance 
to Southern industry lies in the 
fact that for the first time 
Birmingham quotations are on 
a parity with Pittsburgh and 
Chicago and other centers. The 
benefit to the industrial South 
at once will be seen. 


Railroads, the construction 
industry and others will find in 
this price reduction the spur to 
greater activity. Steel, always 
regarded as an accurate gauge 
of business conditions, is close- 
ly watched by industry general- 
ly, and the opinion is that the 
South as a whole, which has 
made definitely better progress 
during the depression than 
other sections, will move for- 
ward to increased activity. 
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ORE than 12,000,000 gallons of water are supplied daily 

from Layne Wells and Pumps now serving Proctor & 
Gamble’s big Buckeye Cotton Oil Mills and their Linter Pulp 
Purification plant of Memphis, Tenn.—and their other cotton 
oil mills of Greenwood and Jackson, Miss. 



















For years these great mills have depended exclusively on 
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formance is evidenced by the recent purchase of another big 
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Layne Well and Pump, now under construction in Memphis. TNS Se” a” Sent” ey 
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Tue companies in this 
system maintain for the bene- 
fit of their customers a per- 
sonnel of experienced power, 
heating and lighting engineers 

. for co-operation in all 
matters looking to improving 
customers’ operations through 
use of the companies’ services. 


HEN an industry CONNECTS to central station lines for its electric 

supply—that industry obtains a BARGAIN in light, heat and power 
resources . . . physically, economically and in those directions which make 
for efficient utilization. 

Reliability—flexibility—adequate capacity—capital economies—improved 
operation—low-cost advantages—are all inherent in electric service rendered 
by central station facilities. 

Geared to these physical and economic factors are the abiding advantages 
of motive service supplied by an organization that “lives with” its services— 
not only in maintenance activities but in the availability of engineering co- 
operation. 

These advantages accrue to industry in expanding measure in periods of 
active production—and in times of depressed or curtailed operations become a 
presently demonstrated industrial benefit. 


THE COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN CORPORATION 


ALABAMA- FLORIDA - GEORGIA - ILLINOIS - INDIANA - MICHIGAN - MISSISSIPPI - OHIO - PENNSYLVANIA - SO. CAROLINA - TENNESSEB 
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6 A LL these things together I call our program 
for the national defense of our economic 
system.” 


This came in the fireside chat of June 24 after 
listing what the President was pleased to term 
“the achievements of Congress.” 


The economic system which the “program” is 
said to defend, is not an economic system which 
the self supporting, self respecting people of the 
country will cheerfully approve. On the contrary, 
it is a medley of ideas for which there is no proof 
of soundness in experience or results, that has been 
imposed on the country by theorists who see no 

ray out of the depression save by more and more 
government control and by colossal spending re- 
gardless of a mountain of debt growing in size. 


The real American economic system, under 
which our progress of the past was made, found 
investors and industrialists willing to take risks 
which they are not willing to take under the 
new system, and vet such venture money backing 
individual initiative accounted in large degree 
for the development of the country. American 
progress, which has been the envy of the world, 
has not come about through the type of inex- 
perienced administrators we have had in Wash- 
ington who build up class hatred and= spend 
billions of dollars of taxpayers’ money, regardless 
of results, 


The intelligent sentiment of the country opposes 
an economic system that fosters and perpetuates ¢ 
pauper class; promotes government competition to 
the hurt of private industry; destroys crops and 
livestock when people are hungry; encourages by 
silence sit-down strikes; fathers a labor relation 
act that cries aloud for revision because of its 
one-sided, prejudiced provisions; sets up bureaus 
and commissions with resulting confusion of 


“Our ECONOMIC SYSTEM’— Whose? 





ideas and objectives beyond anything of the past; 
centralizes power in Washington; does away with 
States’ rights, and would pack the Supreme Court. 


Calling those who disagree copperheads, eco- 
nomic royalists or princes of privilege, may be a 
part of the system that is being defended, but it 
gets nowhere except to promote class antagonism 
while the country is in the midst of a crisis, 


Nor is the so called system one that conserva- 
tive, democratic members of Congress accept as 
theirs. There are able men of the South and else- 
where in Congress who must defend their records 
against administration Opposition as they come 
up for reelection because they have dared to 
oppose even a part of a system they know is 
wrong and hurtful to the country. 

There was an economic system outlined in the 
Democratic platform of 1982 on which the Presi- 
dent was elected. It was a system that over and 
over again in his speeches he held as necessary 
to put America back on the road to prosperity. 
That platform which he accepted provided for 
economy in government, the abolishment of use- 
less bureaus, and adherence to a policy of thrift 
to restore confidence in government. 


We have been moved so far from the old 
moorings that it is plain why business lacks 
confidence and is afraid of what may yet come. 
To think of that state of mind as being born of 
greed while business remains stagnant, is non- 
sense. Industry wants to move ahead and wants 
to oceupy itself with supplying the things the 
country needs, and for which demand is afraid 
to express itself. Why is it held back? Why 
don’t people buy freely and invest with conti- 
dence?) The answer is plain. People fear that 
having lost our anchorage we are drifting toward 
rapids that may wreck the boat. 
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Southern The Blue Book of Southern 
Progress Progress, which has just been 
During issued, contains in its facts 
Depression and figures a story of the prog- 


ress of the South in depression time, which is inspir- 
iig and in marked contrast with the record made in 
other sections. The development of the South means 
the enrichment of the nation, and the Blue Book 
shows the advance that is taking place in the develop- 
ment of resources and the creation of new wealth. 
Money spent by privately owned industry for new 
work, the wider diversification of farm products and 
the greater income being received by the farmer en- 
tirely aside from government subsidy are part of the 
foundation that is being laid for greater growth in 
the South where inviting opportunity is presented. 

In this story will be found the thrill created by ac- 
complishment, especially when one considers the record 
made in a year of depression immediately preceded by 
other vears of sub-normal times, 

The progress of the South is unique in that it has, 
in the main, made steady progress throughout these 
years. 

The foreword in the Blue Book of Southern Progress 
contains the following: “Opportunities in this terri- 
tory for development, based upon raw materials which 
are in abundance, are claiming the attention of pro- 
ducers in other parts of the country as never before. 
As the facts about the South’s wealth of resources be- 
come more generally known, the extent of the oppor- 
tunity that exists here for successful, profitable pro- 
duction will make an increasing appeal to capitalists 
and industrialists of less favored areas.” 

Southern banking during 1937 showed an increase 
in growth on a percentage basis double that of the 
country as a whole, 

Foreign trade through Southern ports has increased 
consistently during the past five years. Last year the 
total commerce passing in and out through Southern 
ports reached a dollar value of $1,475,624,582, an in- 
crease over the preceding year of 29 per cent. Exports 
through Southern ports, totalling $1,061,000,000, rep- 
resent approximately 30 per cent of the total exports 
of the United States, 

In 1936 contracts were placed for industrial plants 
costing more than $322,000,000. While this declined to 
$223,000,000 for the same class of work in 1987, the 
percentage of industrial and engineering projects 
amounted to 36 per cent of the total contracts placed. 
In general building of apartments, hotels, banks and 
offices, ete., 1937 gained over 1936 nearly 50 per cent, 

It is not generally known that 87 per cent of the 
cotton used in all American mills is consumed in the 
South by textile establishments. The South has more 
than 70 per cent of the rayon manufacturing capacity 
of the country, 

Cash farm income increased over $300,000,000) for 
the South last year, while for the United States as a 
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whole the cash farm income declined nearly 
S800,000,000. 

While cotton is the leading crop, the cash farm in- 
come last year from 17,709,000 bales, or $645,325,000, is 
only 25 per cent of the total cash farm income, which 
amounted to $2,851,000,000.) Three-fourths of the in- 
come the South derives from its agriculture comes from 
products other than cotton. 

Regarded as an agricultural area, the value of the 
South’s manufactured products is 2144 times that of 
its agricultural products. In manufacturing, the value 
of output in the South jiast year reached the enormous 
total of approximately $10,500,000,000, which is nearly 
$2,000,000,000 more, or almost 25 per cent, ahead of the 
figure of 1935, which is the latest year for which com- 
parable figures are available, 

These are only a few of the facts contained in this 
latest edition of the Blue Book of Southern Progress, 
Which has been an annual production of this office for 
many years past. 

The South’s soil, its climate and its sunshine make 
for ideal living. The high percentage of its native-born 
American labor, which is more than 99 per cent in some 
states (the highest percentage of foreign born stock 
in any Southern state does not exceed 7 per cent) in 
contrast with 60 to 65 per cent of foreign stock in some 
of the highly industrialized centers of the North and 
Kast, supplies the reason for the comparative freedom 
from labor troubles found in the South. 


The T. V. A. investigation 


pie —_ committee expects to include 
iy . . . e b 
nvestigation in its inquiry other things be- 


sides the charges made by Dr. 
Arthur KE. Morgan. Investors in private utilities, 
whose securities have been adversely affected by 
T. V. A. competition, will welcome definite knowledge 
of how this government enterprise has been conducted 
and whether it has hewed to the line of objectives origi- 
nally planned, The taxpayers of the country who have 
been putting up hundreds of millions of dollars for 
Senator Wagner’s dream also have a vital stake in the 
matter, 

The yardstick which would measure the utility rates 
for the country has not been found, In fact, the idea 
seems to have been in the discard for quite a while, 
which is not surprising in the light of the facts pro- 
duced by experts, which showed that owing to varying 
costs in different parts of the country it was impossible 
to establish a rate for one section that would apply 
with fairness to all sections. This was true even if taxes 
were paid by the T. V. A. as private enterprise pays 
them, which is not the case, and if the capital provided 
hy government had been set up as a debt and the accom- 
panying carrying charges as an expense as private en- 
terprise must do, After five years an acceptable state- 
ment of costs is lacking, 

How closely the original purposes of the T. V. A. have 
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(Continued ) 





been followed, and what new objectives have been pur- 
sued, are matters on which the public should be en- 
lightened. How far has diversion been extended to 
establish competition with private enterprise?) With 
hundreds of millions at stake, and proposals (tempo- 
rarily held in abeyance) to create seven more T. V.A’s., 
it is well to know, 


The Alabama Road Builders’ 
Association objects to some of 
the methods of the WPA, par- 
ticularly to those which have 
to do with Federal financed day labor employed on 
public construction work. In a statement issued re. 
cently, the Association says: 


Objection to 
W.P.A. Methods 


“We object to a Federal financed day labor con 
struction program because the excessive costs of this 
kind of work are concealed from the local taxpayer. 
Normally, local construction work can only be paid 
for by the taxes on real estate properties for which 
a tax bill is annually submitted to the local voter. 
* * * There is naturally every effort on the part of 
local officials to raise the amount of local employment 
regardless of cost to the Federal government. When 
the government pays SO per cent of the cost on local 
construction projects, as under WPA, there is not and 
never can be any interest on the part of local officials 
as to what the cost may amount to.” 

In view of competition which the government offers 
im the construction industry to private employers, 
the Association makes the point that “general recoy- 
ery cannot occur until the capital goods industries be 
placed on a production basis, and since the construe: 
tion industry is the largest single unit of the so- 
called capital goods industries, and since the WPA 
overwhelmingly concentrates its efforts on construe- 
tion projects, it is utterly impossible to absorb Federal 
relief workers into private employment.” 


The National Industrial 
Conference Board presents in 
a comprehensive report, “Cost 
of Government in the United 
States, 1935-37," interesting figures as to the rising 
cost of government and the extent of the tax load 
that corporations have had to bear. 


Cost of 
Government 


In 1937 corporations paid $1,057 million in federal 
income taxes, which was an increase of 168 per cent 
as compared with 1933. Incidentally, this increase in 
taxes, which accompanies an increase in total gov- 
ernmental expenditures, has greatly exceeded the rise 
in population “with the result that on a per capita 
basis there has been an increase in expenditure by 
government from $79.96 per capita in 1923 to S127 
in 1936." 
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Leading railroad executives, 
meeting at Washington in the 
latter part of June, expressed 
themselves as being more op- 
timistic about the outlook for fall business than they 
have been recently. Basing their opinions on the up- 
ward trend in carloadings, which on some roads have 
made the best showing in June they have made for 
more than six months; also the fact that their cash 
position has been improved, with gross revenues in 
some instances running 15 per cent above June a year 
ago, the general view, conservatively expressed, was 
that business would be better before it was worse. 


Rail Officers 
Predict 
Better Business 


The falling off in general business came at a bad 
time for the carriers of the country, and coupled with 
high wages and high taxes reduced a buying power 
very necessary to the producers of durable goods, Prob- 
ably no single factor can contribute more to the return 
of prosperity than the return of railroad buying to the 
market as in normal times. We have been publishing 
for several months past, in conjunction with state 
maps showing the South's resources, the extent of the 
purchases made by the carriers in various states. It 
isan illuminating disclosure of the volume and variety 
of railroad purchase orders even in remote districts. 


The Manuracrurers Reconp 
continues in this issue its pub 
lication of resource maps of 
the Southern states. These 


Resource 
Maps 


are being printed in alphabetical order and the de- 
tailed description and map of Florida’s resources ap- 
pear on another page as a special supplement. This is 
the third of the series—Alabama and Arkansas having 
preceded it. . 

We expect to tell in a similar descriptive way, in the 
August number of the Mancracrurers Recorp, of 
Georgia’s resources which form the basis of its invita- 
tion to industry. 

No feature of the work of the Manveracrerers 
Recorp recently has attracted more attention than 
these detailed studies of Southern resources, They give 
the reason in graphic form for the marked advance the 
South has made in a period of depression, They 
serve the added purpose of acquainting the people of 
each state with resources of which too many are not 
fully informed, 

The work of the Maxnuracrurers Recorp for 56 years 
has been devoted to the upbuilding of the South and it 
is gratifying to receive letters of commendation from 
all quarters on this new undertaking, pointing out the 
practical benefit that will ensue by showing the true 
basis for the development taking place, as well as the 
opportunities for greater growth, 

Soil, climate, wealth of forest and mine, and native 
American population of the South are claiming in 
creasing attention on the part of capital and industry. 
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Our Ample Petroleum 


MONG prime materials essential to 
the machine-age civilization petro- 
leum* is outstanding, if only because of 
the variety of ways in which this com- 
modity enters the daily life of the aver- 
age American family. It is estimated 
that 36 barrels of oil per year are con- 
sumer by the American family. This is 
far more than is required by the average 
family of any other nation. It is indica- 
ative of the petroleum industry’s part in 
maintaining America’s higher standards 
of living. 

With petroleum and its products rank- 
ing so closely to food, clothing, and 
shelter in the list of traditional economic 
wants, there is small wonder that there 
should be wide-spread and continuing in- 
terest in the adequacy of supply. This 
interest has existed for years. At times 
it has taken the form of alarm. “Scares 
of scarcity’ recur periodically, and 
equally often prove unfounded. 

Colonel Drake’s persistence in drilling 
this country’s first commercially-pro- 
ductive oil well was viewed by the eco- 
nomic sooth-sayers of that early day as 
proof of his folly. There was no evidence, 
they said, that an adequate supply of oil 
would be available, even if some could 
be produced. Within 10 years after the 
Drake well came in, rumors were circu- 
lated that the oil fields were approach- 
ing exhaustion. Identical rumors have 
attended the development of every new 
oil-producing area. 

Natural phenomena attending the pro- 
duction, and even the existence, of oil 
are made to order for those who take 
their prognostications nonchalantly. A 
host of unknowns, unmeasurables, and 
variables are available. These, the skill- 
ful and inspired prognosticator, can— 
and often does — adapt, adopt, and re- 
arrange to suit his immediate purposes. 

Oil is a liquid and migratory mineral. 
Its presence is not always apparent on 
the surface. Even when an oil pool defi- 
nitely is located, measurement of its po- 
tential productiveness is difficult. 

Man’s knowledge of the characteristics 
and preperties of petroleum compara- 
tively is new. The American petroleum 
industry has developed within less than 
a century. Scientists are making prog- 
ress in studies and research, but the time 
has not yet arrived when any man can 
speak definitely, and find his fellows in 





*The terms “petroleum” and “oil” are used 
interchangeably throughout the article. 
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BY 
W. BR. Boyd. Jr. 


Exec. Vice Pres., American Petroleum 
Institute 


definite agreement with him, concerning 
the creation or the existence of oil. 

Because of these circumstances, it still 
is possible, for political or other advan- 
tage, to sound the alarm of impending 
shortage. And so many alarms of short- 
age sometimes are sounded, some of 
them in all sincerity and honesty, that 
the average citizen is likely to find him- 
self in a quandary as to whom and what 
to believe. The practical mind, however, 
will be inclined to recall that this coun- 
try never has experienced an oil short- 
age to the extent of general inconve- 
nience. Current indications are that any 
such eventuality is unlikely to develop, 
certainly within generations possibly 
within centuries. 

The first estimate of the nation’s oil 
supply, which at least had the aura of 
officiality, was made by Dr. David T. 
White, then head of the United States 
Geological Survey, for 1891. His report 
stated that certain regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Colorado, and California—all producing 
oil at the time—would remain the na- 
tion’s outstanding oil-producing areas. 
Warning was sounded that depletion of 
these fields was fairly imminent. 

Up to and including 1891, some 504,- 
932,000 barrels of crude oil had been pro- 
duced in this country. Since 1891 the 
number of oil-producing states has in- 
creased to 23. In many, the available 
supply of crude vastly has exceeded that 
reported to be available in the first oil 
states. The shortage believed to be fairly 
imminent in 1891 largely has been sub- 
merged in the fact that since 1891 an 
estimated total of 19,500,000,000 barrels 
of oil have been produced in the United 
States. 

Since 1891 also the petroleum industry 
has developed from a one-product under- 
taking into a service satisfying hundreds 
of human needs. The motor vehicle and 
the mechanization of all industry have 
increased the demand for various pe- 
troleum products to unprecedented fig- 
ures. In 1936 the per capita consumption 
of petroleum products in this country 
amounted nearly to 380 gallons, or about 
nine barrels, as compared with consump- 
tion of 30 gallons, or only about three- 


quarters of a barrel, in 1891. 

Twice as much oil now is being pro- 
duced in one year as was produced 
throughout the first 32 years of the pe- 
troleum industry in the United States. 
Some of the states which did not even 
figure in the 1891 estimate, subsequently 
have produced more oil than the states 
which were mentioned; more oil than 
has been produced by all the other oil- 
producing countries of the world com- 
bined. 

The first modern estimate of petroleum 
reserves, published in 1914, placed the 
total at 6,000,000,000 barrels. Subsequent 
production exceeded 17,500,000,000 bar- 
rels. In 1915 the reserves were estimated 
at 7,500,000,000 barrels. Subsequent pro- 
duction exceeded 16,000,000,000 barrels. 
In 1921 reserves were reported as 9,000,- 
000,000 barrels. Subsequent production 
exceeded 14,000,000,000 barrels, In 1934 
the estimate of reserves was increased 
to 13,250,000,000 barrels. About 4,000,- 
000,000 barrels subsequently have been 
produced. 

The petroleum industry, through the 
American Petroleum Institute, sought to 
estimate reserves as accurately as hu- 
manly possible in 1935. After prolonged 
study, the Institute’s Committee on Pe- 
troleum Reserves reported the total of 
proven reserves as of January 1, 1935 as 
12,177,000,000 barrels. In 1936 the Insti- 
tute’s committee made a new survey, re- 
porting proven reserves as of January 1, 
1937 totaling 13,063,000,000 barrels. 

The most recent survey was made by 
the Institute committee in 1937. Several 
months were spent upon the project. The 
best engineering minds of the industry 
were focused upon the task of estimating 
reserves with the greatest possible ac- 
curacy on the basis of the most reliable 
data available. This committee reported 
that, as of January 1, 1938, the proven 
oil reserves of the United States totaled 
15,507,268,000 barrels. 

It will be noticed that, through the 
years, estimates of reserves have in- 
creased rather than diminished, and this 
despite enormous production. The latest 
estimate reflects belief in the existence 
of the largest petroleum reserves in his- 
tory. The Institute committee explained 
that its calculations made no allowance 
for any additions to reserves from new 
discoveries. The estimate gave no con- 
sideration to oil that might be produced 
from roundly a billion acres of unde- 
veloped geological formation favorable 
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to the accumulation of oil. The commit- 
tee said it had been forced to revise its 
1936 estimate both because of new dis- 
coveries and of the development of new 
data revealing even greater oil possibili- 
ties in new producing area than previ- 
ously had been expected. 

The petroleum industry, which itself 
is directly concerned with the availabil- 
ity of supply and the extent of reserves, 
regards such estimates as indicating “oil 
in sight.” That is to say, oil recoverable 
by currently known and used methods of 
drilling, development, and production. 
Thus, while proven reserves may be mea- 
sured at 15,507,268,000 barrels, the larg- 
est in history, even that vast store of oil 
constitutes only a portion of total and 
eventually available supply. 

Petroleum reserves are considered 
“working stocks,” or underground stor- 
age which supplements oil in production 
and stored on the surface. The industry 
is inclined to believe that the extent of 
proven reserves need not be excessive, 
especially since natural underground 
storage is superior to any man has de- 
vised. 

Still, the upward trend in estimates of 
reserves should convince the apprehen- 
sive that there is little or no logical rea- 
son currently to fear a scare of scarcity. 
Further conviction may be found in the 
progress made by the industry itself 
along several well-defined lines. Any and 
all of these have the effect of expanding 
the nation’s petroleum supply, whatever 
actually it may be. This, in itself, is an 
interesting situation, and indicative of 
the importance of such intangible factors 
as technological progress. 

Science largely has replaced supersti- 
tion in the search for oil. Where once the 
lonely prospector sought surface indica- 
tions, or drilled where he guessed pros- 
pects were favorable, today the sciences 
of geology, geophysics, and paleontology 
are combined to solve the problem. The 
early “wildcatter” played his hunches, 
earefully avoiding swamps and sawmills, 
drilling near cemeteries and schools. The 
modern prospector depends upon preci- 
sion instruments, aerial surveys, study of 
geological formations, and natural phe- 
nomena. Frequently he finds oil where 
others have said it could not possibly be! 

It still is true that only the drill can 
prove the presence of oil, yet the dimin- 
ishing proportion of “dry holes,” or non- 
productive wells, to total wells drilled, 
may be accepted as criterion that in the 
search for oil geology is more efficacious 
than guesswork. This is a logical and 
natural development. Drilling for oil has 
become an expensive undertaking ; too ex- 
pensive, in fact, to warrant risking so 
heavy an investment upon a hunch; so 
expensive, indeed, as to require consid- 
eration of every scientific fact and factor 
before work is begun. 

The first American oil well was drilled 


to a depth of less than 70 feet, with a 
pitiably crude rig. Today the production 
of oil from horizons 5,000 to 10,000 feet 
below the surface is not unusual. Some 
wells already exceed two miles in depth. 
Drilling to three miles is viewed as possi- 
ble with currently available power and 
equipment. 

It is scarcely 15 years since the world’s 
deepest well was bottomed at less than 
7,000 feet. It is only about 10 years since 
the 10,000-foot level was reached. Yet 
modern “deep holes” are tapping oil sands 
at horizons once unknown. They lift oil 
from sands underlying those shallower 
strata which may have been exhausted. 
They tap new producing possibilities even 
beneath oil fields which have been aban- 
doned. Engineers say the day is not far 
distant when it will be possible to produce 
oil from depths as great as 15 miles, per- 
haps deeper. 

Today more is known about the func- 
tion of natural gas and of hydrostatic 
pressure in producing oil. It is possible 
to evaluate these pressures, and so to drill 
and to operate both wells and fields that 
these natural forces are preserved, as- 
suring recovery of the maximum amount 
of oil. 

More efficient as a conservation mea- 
sure than all the laws which have been 
written upon the statute books is the 
ability of the modern petroleum engineer 
so to develop and to operate a field that 
its producing life is prolonged and the 
proportion of available oil actually re- 
covered greatly is increased. Many an 
oil field which was exhausted within a 
short period still would be producing to- 
day had modern technique been em- 
ployed. 

As a matter of fact, old and supposedly 
exhausted oil fields actually are being 
restored to production. Introduction into 
the oil sands of natural gas or water cre- 
ates pressure sufficient to strip the sub- 
terranean strata of additional oil. There 
are indications that the old Bradford 
Field of Pennsylvania now is capable, by 
judicious use of a repressuring method 
known as the “water drive,” of produc- 
ing as much oil as it did in its peak year, 
1881! 

Another great change has come about. 
Competitive drilling and development of 
new oil fields, with their ‘oil booms” 
and “boom towns,” their haste, waste, 
and expense, are going out of style. They 
were brought about through operation of 
the “rule of capture,” established by the 
courts in the day when it was believed 
that petroleum ran in underground 
streams. The courts held that he who 
first reduced oil to possession established 
ownership. The necessity for drilling in 
self-defense, lest this fugacious mineral 
which heeds no surface rights and re- 
spects no boundaries be lost through pro- 
duction in a neighboring well, resulted 
in costly drilling races. 
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Planned development is less pictur- 
esque, but more profitable. More profit- 
able not only for the oil man, but for the 
average citizen. Petroleum engineers defi- 
nitely have established that it is more 
economical to avoid perforating a new 
oil field with numerous and unnecessary 
holes. The trend of thought, and to a 
degree the trend of action also, is toward 
controlled and cooperative drilling, de- 
velopment, and operation of oil pools. 
Hlere effort is being made to take best ad- 
vantage of natural conditions, to reduce 
the ultimate cost of production, and to 
increase the maximum volume of oil re- 
covered. There is obvious saving both 
to producer and to consumer in the elimi- 
nation of expense, and substantial sav- 
ings in oil and natural gas which other- 
wise might be lost. The results are lower 
prices for consumers, further expansion 
of reserves, 

Supplementing the efforts of the engi- 
neers are certain federal and state laws, 
which have the effect of enabling acts. 
State commissions, operating proration 
laws, enacted in oil-producing states sig- 
natory to an Interstate Oil Compact, fre- 
quently have served conservation by ad- 
justing to market demand, as estimated 
monthly by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
the amount of oil to be produced by any 
well and by any field. A federal law, 
known as the Connally “Hot Oil” Act, 
has discouraged the production of oil in 
excess of allowable by prohibiting its 
movement in interstate traffic. 

Attention is being paid both by the in- 
dustry and by the states to the develop- 
ment of oil fields on the unit plan. Inter- 
ests in a field are encouraged to pool 
their holdings, organize an operating com- 
mittee, and share proportionately in oil 
produced or in the proceeds from its 
sale. The saving both in overhead and 
development costs, is both large and ob- 
vious. 

Conservation of the nation’s oil supply 
is not, however, a matter which must 
depend solely upon efficiencies in pro- 
duction. Refining technologists have con- 
tributed as much as have the field men. 
In the industry’s research laboratories 
there have been developed ways and 
means, first, of obtaining proportionately 
greater quantities of refined products 
from a given volume of crude oil, and, 
second, of producing useful products 
capable of performing a greater amount 
of useful work. 

Investment of upwards of $12,000,000 
a year for research has made petroleum 
refineries huge, scientifically-controlled 
plants which operate continuously. Daily 
they convert as much as 150,000 barrels 
of crude oil into hundreds of useful prod- 
ucts. Continuous operation, plus the fac- 
tor of flexibility, work both for continuity 
of supply and economy of production. 

Petroleum refineries utilize many dif- 

(Continued on page 5A) 
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Series of Maps and Articles 
Relating to Southern States 


is Invaluable to Industry 


LTHOUGH one of the first portions 

of what is now the United States to be 
trod by the white man, Florida today is 
America’s “Last Frontier.” Neglected as 
the Tide of Empire moved westward, yet 
Florida has remaining vast lands, forests, 
mines and natural resurces that await 
the hand of far-sighted pioneers and de- 
velopers. 


While this is particularly true of 
Florida, it is also generally true of the 
South as a whole. For this reason I am 
glad to commend the MANUFACTURERS 
ReEcorD upon its series of maps and arti- 
cles relating to the industrial opportuni- 
ties of the Southern states. No doubt this 
series will interest many in the possi- 
bilities of my State of Florida and our 
Southern states. 


In formation such as this about the 
Southern states is invaluable to indus- 
trialists already located in the South as 
well as those progressive industrialists 





considering Southern and Florida plant 
locations. Long may the Recorp keep up 
this fine work! 

The South is at last coming into its 
own and this will bring double benefits to 
Florida. For, in addition to the indus- 
trial growth our State will obtain along 
with other portions of the South, we will 
also enjoy additional benefits from in- 
creased Southern import and export trade 
through Florida ports. 


Florida as well as the South’s future 
is assured because of our strategic 
position. We are in the direct line of trade 
between North, Central and = South 
America, and near world trade lanes 
through the Panama Canal. 

Thus facing the future with faith in 
our State and our South, we of Florida 
look forward to doing our bit in the ad- 
vancement of the South and our great 
United States. 

FRED P. CONE, 


Governor of Florida 


Governor Fred P. Cone 
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It produces: Crops grown in all the Southern states, Hawaii, Japan, 
Southern China, the Philippines, India, Arabia, Egypt, the 
Holy Land, North Africa and many Isles of the seas. 


It has: Minerals, 
Splendid Ports, Fine Roads, and Airports galore. 


It is: The way station between North and South America. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 


WELCOMES VISITORS 
THE MILLIONS 


Naval Stores, Lumber, Fisheries, Factories, 


For Further Particulars Write to the 
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for Industry 


LORIDA, the “Land of Flowers,” first discovered in 1513 
by Juan Ponce de Leon, is unique among the states of the 
Union in a number of respects. With St. Augustine the old- 

est city of European origin in the United States, Florida has 
changed ownership no less than 13 times and its people have lived 
under the sovereignty of five different flags: Spanish, French, 
British, Confederate and United States. It was ¢eded to the 
United States in 1819. 


Admitted to the Union as the 27th state in 1845, Florida, with 
a land area of 58,666 square miles, ranks 21st in size and 31st 
in population, the latter in 1937 being 1,657,000 or more than 
three times the populatiaon in 1900. 


Transportation 


fonction transportation facilities are among the principal 

requirements of industry. In this respect Florida leaves lit- 
tle to be desired. Of the 67 counties in the state, all but one are 
served by the railroads which have in the state a total mileage ex- 
ceeding 5,000 miles. Passenger service between Florida and the 
metropolitan centers of the country with fast de luxe trains, are 
the boast of the railroads operating in the state. Similarly, the 
quantity and variety of agricultural and fish products demand the 
latest type of freight transport. 


The highways of the state total approximately 30,965 miles 
of which 7,410 are state maintained and 6,521 are hard sur- 
faced and others are under construction, the mileage of improved 
roads lengthening constantly as drainage of land proceeds and 
farms lands are extended. 


With a general coast line of 1,197 miles, Florida far outranks 
any other state. At convenient distances throughout the length 
of this coast line are seaports with adequate shipping facilities 
for coastwise and foreign trade, while many ships make these 
ports their regular port of call. The total value of merchandise 
passing through the several customs ports in 1937 was $44,020,- 
903, and $22,050,702 respectively for exports and imports. In 
addition there are numerous navigable waterways throughout 
the state while the Florida Ship Canal connecting the Atlantic 
with the Gulf of Mexico via the St. John’s river, is under con- 
struction. 


Commercial airlines provide constant passenger and freight 
service not only to all parts of the United States but to several 
foreign countries, including most of South America. 


Climate 


LORIDA from a climatic standpoint is sufficiently well known 
to require but little detail. However, though situated close 
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Florida and Its Opportunities 


to tropical latitudes, the climate is decidedly equable due to the 
proximity of the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. The 
average annual temperature of 70.8° Fah., ranges from an aver- 
age for January of 59° to a comparable average of 81.3° in July 
and there are seldom less than about 250 days entirely free from 
frost while killing frosts in the southern part are extremely rare. 
The average annual precipitation of 52.78 inches ranges from an 
average of 7.22 inches in July to 2.81 inches as the average for 
January. 


Manufactures and Banking 


N 1936, the latest year for which such statistics are available, 

Florida had 53,412 wage earners employed in manufacturing 
and the aggregate value of products was $162,677,000, a gain 
of $46,397,000 or almost 40 per cent over the value for 1933. 
The principal manufacture is that of cigars with a value of nearly 
$20,000,000 giving employment to over 9,000 people. Lumber 
and timber, exclusive of finished products, come a close second 
with production value totaling almost $19,000,000 and employ- 
ing more than 11,000 individuals. The value of canned and 
processed fruits, vegetables, fish, etc., was about $12,000,000 and 
since 1935 a number of additional plants have been erected. The 
cost of materials, containers, fuel and purchased power for all 
manufactures in the state’amounted to $76,631,000. 


There were 162 banks in the state in 1937 with aggregate re- 
sources of $ 382,224,000 and individual deposits of $343,396,000. 
Capitol stock of these banks including capital notes and deben- 
tures is reported as $22,667,000 while savings deposits totaled 
$64,622,000. 


Agriculture 
ITH 6,048,000 acres in farm land representing only 17.2 
per cent of the state’s total land area, the aggregate crop 
acreage is 1,540,000 acres. The yield from this however pro- 
duced a cash farm income of almost $135,000,000 in 1937 or an 
average of approximately $88.00 per acre compared with the 
national average of $25 per acre. 

Although Florida because of its climate and soils is capable ot 
and does grow virtually every farm crop including those ot 
tropical origin, by far the majority of the cash income is derived 
from citrus fruits and truck produce. Production of the former 
is constantly increasing .as evidenced by the gain of over 8,000,- 
000 boxes or 20 per cent in oranges and grapefruits from the 
average of 1928-32 to 1937 where the total reached 35,000,000 
boxes. Limes increased similarly from the negligible average 
quantity of 8,000 boxes in 1928-32 to over 110,000 boxes in 
1937. 


Great as Florida’s citrus industry is, it is probable that truck 
crops will maintain an important position in view of the fact 
that three and four crops per year are not unusual. The value 
of truck produce in 1937 exceeded $25,000,000 and the acreage 
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devoted thereto increased nearly 20 per cent from the 1928-32 
average. 


In addition to the foregoing agricultural products the state 
grows a considerable quantity of other crops all of which offer 
numerous possibilities for industrial development. Outstanding 
among these are cotton, tobacco, corn, sugar cane and peanuts. 


With continuance of the land drainage program and develop- 
ment of the state’s innumerable waterways it is reasonable to 
assume that Florida’s expansion of agricultural industry is only 
at the threshold. 


Forest Products 


HE forest area of Florida estimated at 23,600,000 acres is 

the largest of all the Southern states and has a timber stand of 
23,422,000,000 board feet comprised of 13,986,500,000 board 
feet of pines, 3,873,300,000 board feet of cypress and 5,562,200,- 
000 board feet of hardwoods. The total lumber sawed in 1936 
was 816,224,000 board feet of which 744,277,000 was soft- 
wood and nearly 20 per cent was used for veneer. Consumption 
amounted to 1,205,100,000 board feet. Of the 8,262,200 man- 
days of employment in the forest industries, 5,851,400 were used 
in the forest. There are 529 sawmills in the state—486 pine, 22 
cypress and 21 hardwood. A considerable area of the central 
and south central counties are well suited to the production of 
timber for use as pulpwood. 


At the present time there are four pulp and paper mills in the 
state, two in each of the U. S. Southern Forest Surveys northern 
survey units. In these two areas embracing 36 counties there is 
over 2,500,000 acres of uncut or partly cut old growth, about 8,- 
000,000 acres of second growth and nearly 35,000,000 cords 
of timber in pulpwood specie. 


“Naval stores form one of the largest industries in Florida, the 
state’s product being in excess of 26 per cent of the entire coun- 
try’s output. Since approximately 60 per cent of the world’s naval! 
stores originate in the United States, the value of Florida’s con- 
tribution is large. During the crop year April 1, 1937 to March 
1938, there were 136,836 fifty-gallon barrels of turpentine pro- 
duced and 436,366 five hundred pound barrels of rosin. 


Mining and Minerals 


HOUGH limited in the variety produced, Florida is an im- 
portant non-metallic mineral state, the value of products 
having nearly quadrupled since 1900. 


On the accompanying map are indicated those minerals which 
are commercially available and produced in substantial quan- 
tities at the present time. Among these, phosphate is the most 
important and comprises about 80 per cent of all phosphate 
produced in this country while the production of fuller’s earth 
is the second largest. 


In addition to the minerals shown, several others are produced 
on a smaller scale while still more are known to exist and it 
remains for exploration to determine the size and quality of 
their respective deposits. The following are minerals which it is 
anticipated will warrant attention for steady commercial pro- 
duction. 


Chert Marl 

Coquina Ochers 

Dolomitic Limestone Peat 

Gypsum Rutile 

Ilmenite Travertine 
Zircon 
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Taxation 


EVERAL years ago, Florida passed an amendment to the 
State constitution providing that “‘all industrial plants which 
shall be established in this state on or after July 1, 1929, en- 
gaged primarily during said period in the manufacture of steel 
vessels, automobile tires, fabrics and textiles, wood pulp, paper, 
paper bags, fiber boards, automobiles, automobile parts, aircraft 
parts, glass and crockery manufactures and the refining of sugar 
and oils, and including by-products, shall be exempt from all 
taxation, except that no exemption which shall become effective 
by virtue of this amendment shall extend beyond the year 1948. 
The exemption herein authorized shall not apply to real estate 
owned and used by such industrial plants except the real estate 
occupied as the location required to house such industrial plants 
and the buildings and property situated thereon, together with 
such lands as may be required to warehouse, storage, trackage and 
shipping facilities and being used for such purpose.” 

Real estate taxes are based on millages levied by the state, 
not to exceed five mills with limitations for certain operating 
expenses, A constitutional amendment exempts homesteads, up 
to a valuation of $5,000, from all taxation other than special 
assessments for benefits. According to unofficial estimates the 
assessed valuations upon which the millages are levied varies 
from about 50 per cent down, some counties running as low as 
10 per cent. 


The assessed value of taxable property in the state is $515,- 
986,000. 


Labor and Wages 


lege the other Southern states, the population of Florida is 

predominantly American born, the foreign born whites com- 
prising only 5.7 per cent and those of foreign parentage are 
likewise small—5.3 per cent. The negro population is approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the whole. 


Both skilled and unskilled labor is plentiful throughout the 
state and rates of pay are comparable with those prevailing 
throughout the South. Colored labor ranges from 10 per cent to 
20 per cent lower than that for white labor while all rates vary 
to a certain extent from place to place particularly in the metro- 
politan areas as compared to the rural sections. 


In the building industry skilled labor averages 85 cents per 
hour and unskilled labor from 35 cents to 40 cents hourly. In 
the pulp and paper industry, white skilled labor averages 60 cents 
per hour and unskilled labor is approximately half that amount. 


The nine largest cities in the state with their approximate popu- 
lations are: Jacksonville, 135,000; Miami, 120,000; Tampa, 
100,000; St. Petersburg, 42,000; Pensacola, 32,000; Orlando, 
31,000; West Palm Beach, 28,000; Lakeland, 22,000; and Day- 
tona, 21,000. 


Electric Power 


HE electric power generating facilities of Florida which now 

have an installed capacity amounting to 377,266 kilowatts, 
increased 322 per cent between the years 1925 and 1929 and 
are at present adequate for all immediate demands. Steam power 
comprises the major part with 325,282 kilowatts. 


During 1937, 925,951,000 kilowatt hours were produced com- 
pared with 814,420,000 kilowatt hours in 1936. Of this amount 
877,338,000 kilowatt hours were produced by plants operated by 
fuels. Altogether, there are 87 plants in the state operated by 
33 companies. The principal plants with their generating 
capacity are: 

15 Florida Power & Light Co. steam plants . . 126,690 kilowatts 


4 Florida Public Service Co. steam plants ... 28,850 
2 Tampa Electric Company steam plants ... 35,000 
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COVENNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA 


WE, THE GOVERNORS... 


proper major policies affecting industrial de- 
velopment. 








HE Southeast has neither the time 
nor inclination to talk ‘poor-mouth.’ 
Its people have a natural optimism that 
overcomes obstacles. Either by cause or 
effect, business is relatively much better 
in this rapidly growing section. Goods 
made with the many important advan- 
tages of a Southeastern Location find 
ready acceptance in the Nation’s 
markets. 
Moderate climatic conditions alone pro- 
vide a tremendous inducement to Indus- 
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ITH a view to aiding industrial expansion 

of our section and the stabilization of em- 
ployment we, the Governors of the Southeastern 
States, set forth the following objectives: (1) 
Equitable freight-rates as affect the Southeast 
(2) Uniform taxation policies (3) Friendly 
Jabor attitude between employer and employee 
(4) Cooperation with Federal Government on 
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Sound 


piimism 


try seeking lower production cost. All 
other production factors are assets—not 
liabilities. An industrial expansion of 
tremendous scope is now under way in 
the Southeast — an expansion which 
gains in momentum as Industry studies 
the advantages of a Southeastern loca- 
tion. 

The people of the Southeast have a deep 
and abiding faith in their future. The 
Southeast is optimistic—and with good 
cause. 
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It will be our aim by working together on these 
objectives to maintain conditions favorable to 
sound industrial development so that the South- 
east will reap the full benefits of the ever-in- 
creasing trend toward Industrial Decentraliza- 
tion, and gain a proper balance between agri- 
culture and industry. 


SOUTHEASTERN GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


LAWRENCE WOOD ROBERT, JR., Executive Director, Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Industrial Machinery Exports 
Up 15 Percent Over A 
Year Ago 

United States’ exports of industrial 
machinery during May were valued at 
$23,544,012, a 15 per cent increase over 
the May 1937 figure of $20,550,481, ac- 
cording to the Machinery Division of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The continued advance in the total 
trade was due entirely to improved ship- 
ments in 3 of the 7 major groups into 
which industrial machinery has been di- 
vided for statistical purposes. 

The sharpest gain was recorded in 
power-driven metal-working equipment, 
in which the May foreign shipments ex- 
ceeded those of a year ago by 80 per cent, 
being valued at $9,078,953 against $5,044,- 
632. Increased shipments were made in 
all types except rolling mill machinery, 
the major gains including engine lathes, 
$710,065 against $297,634; turret lathes, 
$407,699 against $297,802; other lathes, 
$209,121 against $122,465; vertical boring 
mills and chucking machines, $594,354 
against $195,843; knee and column type 
milling machines, $802,895 against $325,- 
522; other milling machines, $591,101 
against $193,129; drilling machines, $417,- 
858 against $219,669; internal grinding 
machines, $425,226 against $168,356; 
other metal-grinding machines, $342,771 
against $75,411; sheet and plate metal- 
working machines, $694,228 against $284,- 
933; forging machinery, $303,114 against 
$174,571. 

Shipments abroad of other than power- 
driven metal-working machinery during 
the month were valued at $371,695 com- 
pared with $380,582 a year ago. 

Valued at $1,573,948, the exports of 
power-generating equipment, except elec- 
trie and automotive, were 40 per cent 
greater than a year ago when they totaled 
$1,119,050, the Division reported. Over- 
seas consignments of Diesel and semi- 
Diesel engines were valued at $312,787 
against $178,257, and locomotive parts 
and accessories advanced to &383,339 
from $86,934 in May 1937. 
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Fabricated at Birmingham, Alabama, by the Chicago Bridge and Iron 
Company for the Republic Creosoting Company of Lima, Ohio, this 
creosoting cylinder measures 151 feet 634 inches long and is 8 feet in 
diameter. Equipped with two quick opening doors and designed for 
200 pounds per square inch working pressure, the cylinder is of welded 
construction throughout. Transportation, which was effected by rail, in- 
volved considerable preparation as the cylinder was the longest single 
unit ever carried over the Louisville and Nashville rails. Weighing | 
222,000 pounds and standing nearly 15 feet above the rail after loading, | 
it occupied all available space on the three flat cars which were required 























Florida 


Beach Property 
For Sale 
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Land & Lots 
on Anastasia Island 
near St. Augustine 








Town property 
at Flagler Beach 
Flagler County 


Investigate the possibilities of Beach 


property for development 
in Florida 





Model Land Company 


Flagler System 
St. Augustine, Florida 
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BY . 
J. C. MeAuliffe 


Executive Vice-President & Secretary, 
Georgia State Chamber of Commerce 


LANS for the construction of a large 

newsprint mill in Georgia, which 
have been under consideration for some 
while, are expected to materialize shortly 
when announcement is made of the site 
selected. 


At the present time three locations are 
being scrutinized with regard to avail- 
able facilities. In this connection the 
Georgia State Chamber of Commerce is 
supplying the necessary details to the in- 
terests engaged in the enterprise. Acre- 
age in excess of 100,000 acres of timber 
land is available in each instance and 
surveys are in the process of being com- 
pleted to approximate relative freight 
rate differentials and gauge the labor 
situation before definite conclusions are 
reached. 


An important factor entering into the 
picture is the possibility of subsequently 
adding a sulphite section to the plant in 
view of the large quantities of gum, cot- 
tonwood and other hardwoods available 
in the state. Like most of the Southern 
states in which increment of hardwoods 
exceeds the drain, Georgia has a plenti- 
tude of this type of timber and utilization 
thereof will benefit rather than deplete 
the existing stand. Throughout almost 
all the lowland country, there is a source 
of supply that borders on the line of con- 
stancy with a reproduction record of out- 
standing rapidity. In many parts the 
trees attain merchantable pulpwood size 
in ten years and cutting for this purpose 
will have the desirable effect of thinning 
the stand for saw timber size trees. The 
actual increment of hardwoods in Georgia 
is about 3,000,000 cords compared with a 
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drain of only half that amount while the 
total supply is estimated at nearly 80,- 
000,000 cords. 

With regard to pine, although Georgia 
has been supplying this to paper mills in 
east Tennessee and western North Caro- 
lina for approximately fifteen years and, 
in addition, now supports two large pulp 
mills of her own, the growth of pine at 
present exceeds the consumption by a mil- 
lion cords per year, Consequently, with 
added fire protection, extensive employ- 
ment of adequate good forest practices 
and wise reforestation, Georgia’s present 
supply of 125,000,000 cords of pine is 
capable of supporting this as well as 
other new pulp and paper mills. 

The interest in paper making in 
Georgia originated with efforts of the 
Georgia State Chamber of Commerce to 
secure a plant for the state shortly before 
the beginning of the World War and the 
Georgia Press Association named a com- 
mittee in 1917-18 to promote the proposi- 
tion and enlist the aid of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association in the 
undertaking. Investigators found that 
the Georgia pine was suitable for manu- 
facturing into a higher priced paper, 
namely kraft, and in combination with 
other woods would satisfactorily produce 
sulphite products. The Gordon paper mill 
was one of the first of these enterprises, 
but since that time interest in the work 
has increased constantly until now two 
large mills are operating in Georgia, 
others are in the adjoining states, and 
prospects for two or three new plants 
are being seriously considered. 


> 


Construction of the projected plant, 
whether it be at the north Georgia point 
or at one of the two locations tentatively 
suggested in south Georgia, is expected 
to begin shortly after a decision is 
reached. Meanwhile the cooperation of 
large landowners has been secured in 
each instance and the outlook for early 
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A good stand of second growth pine 
in Georgia 


building activity is brighter than it has 
been at any time in the past. 

The new law passed by the last legis- 
lature, creating the State Authority, does 
not involve the credit of the state, or add 
according to author- 
It was devised for 


any obligations, 
ities on the question. 
the purpose of establishing the pulp and 
paper industry on a sound basis and to 
provide a dependable organization for in- 
vestors in Georgia to place their funds in 
this industry with all the possible safe- 
guards that can be secured. The act also 
specifically encourages conservation and 
production of timber as a_ profitable 
money crop. 

Georgia naval stores operators and 
owners of other large tracts of forest land 
in the state are giving more consideration 
to reforestation and care of existing tim- 
ber stands at this juncture than ever be- 
fore in the history of the state. Rehabil- 
itation of tens of thousands of acres of 
worn out lands, especially in middle 
Georgia, is under way and hundreds of 
thousands of seedlings already have been 
planted. In many instances natural re- 
forestation has occurred on lands retired 
from cotton growing after the boll weevil 
infestation of 1920-22 and these are now, 
for the first time, being systematically 
thinned and otherwise adequately cared 
for. 

Indications are that Georgia not only 
will witness a pronounced development 
of the pulp and paper industry in the 
state within a short time, but the busi- 
ness of growing timber will advance dur- 
ing the ensuing years. In some instances 
attention is being given to growing high- 
grade saw timber, but the bulk of the 
attention now is being directed to pulp 
wood for the pulp and paper industry. 

















Railroads Spend 


Millions in Florida 
Annually 


L JOMING large in Florida’s commer- 
cial and industrial picture is her five 
thousand-odd-mile network of railroads, 
with their vast fleet of locomotives and 
‘ars, their many repair plants, stations, 
storage yards, docks, terminals and other 
facilities. 

These railroads not only provide Flor- 
ida’s 1,600,000 people with efficient pas- 


senger, freight, perishable, express and 
mail transportation, but they also play a 
major role as purchasers of Florida prod- 
ucts, as employers of Florida labor, and 
as supporters, through taxes, of state, 
county and local governments. Taken to- 
gether, they assume gigantic proportions, 
surpassing in investment, in employment 
and in payrolls any other industry in the 
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In Florida railroads made purchases in 323 cities located in 64 of the 67 


counties in the state 


30 
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state. Railroads are not only the “back- 
bone” of Florida’s transportation system, 
but they are some of the ribs and other 
framework as well as a substantial part 
of the flesh and blood of the state’s eco- 
nomic life. 

Florida’s important stake in her rail- 
roads is evidenced by the fact that in 
1937, a year of sub-normal railway activ- 
ity, expenditures of the principal rail- 
roads in the state for labor, materials, 
supplies and taxes exceeded $25,000,000. 
In addition, these railroads spent sub- 
stantial sums in Florida for such items 
as water, ice, electricity and advertising. 
Sizeable expenditures were also made by 
the Pullman Company, the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, the Southeastern Express 
Company, the Jacksonville Terminal 
Company, the refrigerator car Companies 
and several small railroads operating in 
the state. It is estimated that the total 
expenditures for all purposes of all rail- 
roads and affiliated companies in Florida 
last year were in excess of $30,000,000. 

Although Florida’s railway develop- 
ment dates back more than a century- 
to the primitive, mule-powered, wooden- 
rail line opened from Tallahassee to St. 
Marks in 1834—it was not until 1879 that 
the state’s railway mileage passed the 
500-mile mark. The principal railroads in 
the state at that time were the line ex- 
tending westward from Jacksonville 
through Tallahassee and the line from 
Fernandina to Cedar Keys. Central and 
South Florida were virtually without 
railway transportation. 

Florida’s period of rapid railway de- 
velopment, as well as her period of great- 
est agricultural and industrial growth, 
dates from 1880. In that year, Henry 
Bradley Plant, president of the Savan- 
nah, Florida and Western Railroad, of 
Georgia, extended the rails of that road 
to Jacksonville, providing that thriving 
little city with a direct rail route to the 


North. In the next few years, while 
Henry M. Flagler was launching his 


great enterprise of railway and hotel de- 
velopment on the East Coast, Plant was 
pushing his rails down the West Coast 
to Tampa Bay. Under the leadership of 
Flagler and Plant, Florida entered upon 
an era of unprecedented growth and ex- 
pansion. Thousands of miles of railway 
lines were added to the state’s system; 
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fertile agricultural regions were opened ; 
numerous towns and cities were estab- 
lished ; and winter visitors flocked in ever 
increasing numbers to the numerous re- 
sorts reached by these railway lines. 

From 5380 miles of railroad in 1SS0, 
Florida’s mileage increased to 2.390 miles 
in 1890; to 3,272 miles in 1900; to 4,370 
miles in 1910; to 5,212 miles in 1920, and 
to 5,681 miles in 1980. In this fifty-year 
period, while Florida’s railway mileage 
increased more than ten-fold, the state’s 
population increased five-fold; property 
values increased twenty-fold; value of 
farm production increased nineteen-fold ; 
and value of manufactured products in- 
creased from 7,650) to 13,000; that of 
period, the population of Jacksonville in- 
creased from 71,560 to 130,000; that of 
Tampa increased from T00 to 101,000; 
that of Pensacola increased from 6,800 
to 32,000; while Miami, Palm Beach, St. 
Petersburg, Sanford, Gainesville, Day- 
tona, Orlando, Lakeland and numerous 
other thriving cities have attained their 
entire growth in this period. 

Today the railway investment in Flor- 
ida is more than two and one-half times 
the value of all property in the state in 
1880. This investment in 1936, accord- 
ing to the Railroad Commission of Flor- 
ida, totaled, $309,000,000, 

Approximating the total value of all 
farm property in the state, this huge 
investment points to the important stake 
which the railroads have in Florida. It 
also points to the important stake which 
the people of Florida have in their rail- 
roads, 

The value of railway transportation 
service to Florida is beyond calculation. 
The extensive flect of long-distance, de- 
luxe passenger trains which link Flor- 
ida’s numerous resort cities with Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, St. Louis and scores of 


saltimore, 


other great centers of population, are per- 
forming a service of inestimable value 
to the state. 


Nor would it be possible to overstate 


A complete modernly equipped railroad shop plant is the 
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The Florida East Coast Bri 


the importance of the service performed 
by the railroads in the transportation of 
Florida fruits and vegetables to distant 
consuming centers. Without the fast, de- 
pendable, and low-cost transportation 
service provided by the railroads, it 
would not have been possible for the fruit 
and vegetable industry of Florida to have 
developed to anything approaching its 
present proportions. 

Railway transportation has broken 
down the barriers of distance. It has 
vastly extended the marketing areas of 
fruit and vegetable growers, and it has 
thus greatly increased the variety of food 
available to the average household. 
Thanks to fast refrigerator express ser- 
vice, millions of American families 
throughout the United States and Canada 
enjoy an abundance of fresh Florida 
fruits and vegetables throughout the win- 
ter months. Perishable railway transpor- 
tation adds many millions of dollars an- 
nually to the farm income of Florida, and 
good railway service has helped to de- 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
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velop numerous industries in the agri- 
cultural areas of the state. 

Some idea of the extent of this service 
may be gained from the fact that more 
than 82,000 carloads of fruits and vege- 
tables were shipped from the state during 
the year ended June 380, 1937, for con- 
sumption in every state in the Union and 
several provinces of Canada. 

Perishable fruit and vegetable trans- 
portation and passenger train operations 
represent only a part of the daily service 
which the railroads are performing for 
Florida. When we consider what rail- 
Way service means to the lumber and 
naval stores industries, the phosphate in- 
dustry, and to various other enterprises 
of the state, and the valuable service 
which the railroads perform in the trans- 
portation of building materials, merchan- 
dise, express and mails, we must realize 
that they are rendering services which 
no other form of transportation is capable 
of rendering to the people of Florida. 

(Continued on page 5A) 
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New boiler, stoker and control panel 
installed in space previously occu- 


pied by Scotch Marine boiler 


BY 
B. G. Slaughter 


President, Slaughter, Saville & Blackburn, 
Inc., Consulting Engineers, 
Richmond, Va. 


VERY man who is in responsible 
E charge of a plant is faced with the 
necessity of reducing expenses in every 
way possible in order to meet keen com- 
petition and maintain profit. For the 
most part it has been the custom to look 
to labor saving devices which has been 
made necessary by increasing wages and 
shorter hours. 

One of the greatest sources of potential 
savings has not had the attention it de- 
serves and it is the purpose of this article 
to bring out the large possible savings 
in the steam power department. It is 
safe to say that any plant requiring power 
and process steam or hot water, which 
was designed more than ten years ago 
has a large possible saving; probably 
more than from any other investment 
which might be made. This is because 
the method of producing and using steam 
has made such progress during the past 
ten or fifteen years that it has rendered 
obsolete practically all) steam power 
plants built prior to that time. 

Probably the best illustration is to take 
an example of a rather well designed 
plant of about that age and one which 
has been so well managed that it has al- 
ways been profitable. 

This particular plant uses electric 
power, process steam and hot water, re- 
quiring approximately 15,000 pounds of 
steam per hour, 600 kilowatts of electric 
power and 120,000) pounds of process 
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Plants 


water per hour which is required at vary- 
ing temperatures up to 140 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The power equipment comprised two 
units. One of these was a 250 H.P. Scotch 
marine type boiler supplying steam to a 
340 H.P. Corliss engine directly connected 
to a 200 kilowatt generator. The steam 
pressure was 125 pounds and the engine 
ran condensing with a surface condenser. 
Cooling water, after picking up heat from 
the steam condensed, was used for process 
water. The condensate was pumped to a 
hot water receiving tank referred to later. 
The other unit was a 475 horse power 
water tube boiler, supplying steam to a 
394 horse power Ridgway engine, directly 
connected to a 250 kilowatt generator 
with steam pressure 180 pounds. This en- 
gine ran against a back pressure of from 
10 to 25 pounds exhaust which supplied 
process steam. Any excess steam or any 
steam of higher pressure required for the 
process was taken as live steam from the 
boiler of this unit. The condensate from 
process steam, and from the condenser of 
the first unit was pumped to a central 
hot water tank, from which boiler feed- 
water and process hot water were taken. 
There was always an excess over boiler 
feedwater requirements, due to the neces- 
sity of introducing relatively cold water 
into the condensate from process equip- 
ment to prevent flashing. 

From the description above it will be 
seen that the plant was designed with a 
view of using steam and hot water with 
a minimum of loss with the equipment 
available when it was built. It is not what 
one would call an old plant, and certainly 
not a poorly laid out plant for its time. 

Records show that the plant used a 
cosiderable amount of electric power in 
excess of that generated and that the cost 
of this power was approximately half the 
cost of all coal consumed. 

A preliminary study showed that in- 
stallation of modern equipment should 
give all required steam and hot water, and 
the entire requirement of electric power 
with less coal and that of a cheaper grade. 

The first step was a thorough study of 
all the requirements under the various 
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operating conditions and based on this 
to prepare an accurate heat balance for 
the minimum and maximum conditions. 
With this information it was possible to 
select the proper size and design of equip- 
ment to meet existing conditions with a 
reasonable allowance for increased pro- 
duction. 

The problem was complicated, however, 
by the restricted space available for new 
equipment. It was necessary to use the 
existing boiler room and the space oc- 
cupied by the Corliss engine and genera- 
tor for any and all new equipment. The 
immediately apparent advantage of leav- 
ing the old water tube boiler for a spare 
made it necessary to select a boiler which 
could be set, with all its auxiliaries, in 
the space occupied by the Scotch Marine 
boiler, using the space on the second floor 
above it and a basement under it. While 
this greatly restricted the types of boilers 
available, the boiler eventually installed 
was of the highest efficiency of any on 
the market of the size selected, regardless 
of dimensions. 


Calculations showed that a 400 H.P. 
boiler operating at 450 pounds working 
pressure with 100 degrees superheat was 
required. In order to furnish water suit- 
able for high pressure work, an open type 
deaerating feedwater heater was selected 
but working under a low pressure so as 
to maintain a temperature of 225 to 230 
degrees. This heater is supplied from an 
overhead hot water tank, with automatic 
valve controlling the makeup. Exhaust 
from the boiler feed pumps and auxil- 
iaries furnish steam for the feedwater 
heaters. A four retort continuous ash dis- 
charge stoker was selected with steam 
turbine drive and with draft fan driven 
by motor. An automatic damper con- 
trol, automatic feedwater control and 
carbon dioxide indicator, as well as in- 
dicating and recording steam flowmeter, 
and coal meter were installed. Feedwater 
pumps for a boiler of this size presented 
a problem, as the customary design used 
for high pressure would be prohibitive 
due to low efficiency, for a boiler as small 
as this. After much = study, standard 
piston pumps designed for an entirely 
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different service, were selected. With a 
change in valve design these have worked 
very efficiently. A very simple track hop- 
per, elevator and overhead bunker supply 
coal to the stoker and cinders are removed 
by a plain chain elevator, all of standard 
design fitted to the existing requirements. 
Steam for the boiler feed water pumps is 
taken from the steam line to the turbine 
through a reducing valve and desuper- 
heater to work at 200 pounds pressure. 
All other steam generated goes to a 750 
kilowatt 425 pounds working pressure 
turbo-generator designed to exhaust 
against a back pressure of from 20 pounds 
to 45 pounds as required by the process. 
All process steam and steam for heating 
water is taken from this exhaust line 
and the turbine is controlled by the 
amount of steam required in this line at 
the predetermined pressure at any time. 
Water may be heated in a closed heater 
or by live steam, or by both. The generator 
is connected up in parallel with the supply 
line from the power company so that if 
insufficient current is being generated, the 
additional amount is supplied by the 
Power Company. If more power is gen- 
erated than required, it goes to the Power 
Company's line through a meter and is 
paid for by the Power Company. 

A plant running 24 hours per day ¢an- 
not be tied to one source of power, no 
matter how reliable. To save the expense 
of duplicate equipment, the old water 
tube boiler was left in as an emergency 
supply of steam and the arrangement 
outlined above for stand-by electric 
power from the Power Company was ne- 
gotiated. The cost of this stand-by power 
is much less than interest and deprecia- 
tion on duplicate units. 

It is not profitable to generate any con- 
siderable amount of excess power beyond 
that produced by the steam required for 
process purposes and heating water, Cal- 
culations indicated that this balance 
would be rather close and operation has 
proved this to be the case. Power from 
the line has been much less than that 
allowed by the cost of stand-by service 
and that returned to the line is yielding 
about $100.00 per month. 

The total cost of alterations will fall 
between $85,000 and $90,000. 

The calculated savings were as follows : 





CGM sess ... $14,000 
POWG? 66k ae ces 23,000 
OTC) dare 5,000 
Tess: $42,000 
Cost of Stand-by 
Service ...... 4,000 
Credit for Power 
DOLD) sisae bis ieace 1,000 
Net Cost of 
Stand-by 
Service 3.000 
$39,000 





Turbo-generator and switchboard installed in the old Corliss engine room 


Less: 
Interest—5% 4,500 
Depreciation— 

GR area For one tane ets 4,500 9,000 


$30,000 per Year 


The method of handling coal and cin- 
ders was rather crude. The new installa- 
tion has taken care of this, enabling the 
company to dispense with six laborers, 
making the labor saving slightly more 
than calculated. Repairs during the first 
five years will certainly be less than with 
the old arrangement, therefore it will be 
seen that, after providing for interest 
and depreciation, the plant will pay for 
itself in three years and the company 
will enjoy a very substantial reduction 
in cost for the entire future. 

Operation of the plant 
strated how closely the calculations were 
made. <All differences, which are not 
large, are on the conservative side and 


has demon- 


actual operation is showing results better 
than estimated. 


While all plants may not have the ad- 
vantage of such good balance between 
heat units and electrical requirements, it 
must be remembered that. after all, the 
process of manufacture is the important 
item and this plant had to be laid out 
with such flexibility as to meet the widely 
varying demand. For this reason the con- 
trol devices, heat exchangers and other 
auxiliary equipment had to be much 
more intricate than is usnally required. 
It is a function of the engineer to de 
termine exactly what degree of refinement 
is justified and have no more and no less 
than will show maximum saving. 

The retaining of consulting engineers 
is essential to determine the possibilities 
and advantages of modernization and is 
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no reflection on plant engineers. The plant 
engineer’s knowledge of his plant and 
cooperation is of the greatest value and 
necessity to the consulting engineer, but 
his time is, and should be, taken with the 
many details of the entire plant. If then 
he is required to give the great amount 
of time necessary to gather all informa- 
tion and then make a study of all the 
latest equipment available, it is more 
than likely that other important matters, 
which only he can handle, will suffer, at 
an ultimate cost beyond the fee paid to 


engineering specialists. 


Well Done 


In conferring an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Engineering upon George M. 
Verity, Chairman of the American Rolling 
Mill Company, the Stevens Institute of 
Technology paid a merited tribute to this 
outstanding industrialist. The citation 
was as follows: 
founder, 
President and The 
American Rolling Mill Company, a manu- 
facturer small 
metal shop on the front of 
cinnati into a great independent unit of 
the industry, employing 
eighteen thousand workers; an industrial 


Matthew 
how 


“George Verity: 


Chairman of 
who developed a sheet 
river Cin- 


steel up to 
administrator who, knowing men as well 


as materials, has conducted the human 
affairs of his Company with such justice 
disagreement has 


and consideration no 


ever arisen between management and 
men: an author whose chief published 
work is a code of fair dealing: a 
citizen loved in his community, trusted 
in his factories, and respected throughout 


American industry.” 


good 
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June’s $68.679.000 Contracts 
Highest in Ten Months 
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throughout the sixteen Southern | | | 
states during June as contracts rose to ne }——— _ SOUTHERN CONSTRUCTION TOTALS Ye, | 4 10 
S$US8,679,000, according to tabulations pre- (in millions of dollars) | ; 
pared from reports published in’ the a 7 by Months 1 100 be 
. . . » y be 
aily issues NSTRUCTION, 3 
daily issues of CONSTR 10 é 1934 J 1938 ™ EB 
A fifty-three per cent increase over May | l if 
brought the month’s total to the highest ean 4 80 ' 
level for any month in the last ten, with aN | & 
the prospects for further rises greatly % 70 
strengthened by release of Federal funds 
for numerous government — projects 60 
throughout the South. . 
Street, highway and bridge contracts . y. 
aggregating $21,512,000 not only were 4” am a ot A ” 
double the value for the preceding month, 1935, 
but represented the best total for this -) i ss i: % 
type of construction within a twelve- “ m 
month period. Industrial and engineering den. Feb mur. pr. Mey ibe duly hay. Sept Ont. ler ea 
contracts totaled $21,405,000, as com- 
pared with the $9,844,000 of the preceding builai k. hit 1 brid falli furl - half 
ao rors o roy ¢ * co © > f} or * ow » TIrre t eur, 
month and the $20,159,000 for June of PUile ing wor i ig away anc ridge con n ing during 1¢ current ual yeu 
g - erie im see struction and industrial and engineering June’s industrial and engineering total 
last vear. Private building is about seven s ‘ en : eee : 
; en ee projects. Private building showed a gain. was swelled to its increased proportions 
per cent ahead of June of 1937, Govern- 7 i Pee. fi , : 
i The $92,161,000 for such buildings, which largely by several important projects. 
mental contracts in the current June Wiese : : si f : ; ; 
i : with industrial plant construction repre- The Grand River dam construction job 
have slowed down about thirty-nine per : _eeee 3 
; se as : sent most all of the private work initi- in northeast Oklahoma was the most im- 
cent from awards in this field for the os : ‘ 
: : ; ated, now stands one-half of one per cent = portant. Three of the main contracts 
corresponding month of the year before. a : : ; a aay : 
ahead of the figure for the first six were awarded. These totaled $10,661,000. 
Contracts during the first six mouths months of 1937. Apartment and hotel, The construction work is covered under 
of this year are approximately twenty bank and office, church and store con- a $9,322,000 contract with the Massman e 
per cent lower than for the same period tracts showed an upward trend; associa- Construction Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 
in 1937. All of the loss has been in public tion and fraternal and dwelling contracts (Continued on page 36) 
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GENERAL BUILDING 
Apartments and Hotels 
Association and Fraternal 

sank and Office 
Churches 


SO CMU a soon ko Kase eusscscnnseuteaee 


Stores 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City, County, Government and State .. 


Schools 


ROADS, STREETS and BRIDGES 
INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING 


Drainage 
Filling Stations and Garages 


SUDIRIBITAAD BAPIIUDS ois x oe kw s win o.e soo ees 


Sewers and Waterworks 


DNOWAGS Kees see be hasGunsh so5uesecees. 


a 2,443,000 


Contracts Contracts Contracts 


Awarded Awarded to be 
June June Awarded 

1938 1937 June 

1938 
ae $3,948,000 $3,066,000 $2,036,000 
ae 229,000 98,000 BTS.000 
iat 505,000 552,000 1,492,000 
oa 1,045,000 478,000 1,052,000 
ay 5,350,000 6,235,000 13.164,000 
Liew 3,485,000 3,078,000 3,104,000 


$21,206,000 


$14,560,000 = $13,507,000 


$15,627,000 
17,784,000 


$8,759,000 = $11,653,000 


6,679,000 


$33,411,000 


$18,332,000 





$11,202,006 


... $21,512,000 $28,815,000 — $37,648,000 
ie $1,553,000 $1,212,000 — $34,498,000 
pa 660,000 448,000 230,000 
Bote 16,832,000 16,757,000 26,023,000 
oe 2,360,000 1,742,000 13,424,000 

$21,405,000 — $20.159.000 | $74,175,000 


SG6S8,679,000 — S$SO,8S13,000 $166,440,000 


Contracts 
to be 
Awarded 
June 
1937 


$5,394,000 
865,000 
1,347,000 
855,000 
5,910,000 
2,673,000 


$16,144,000 
$21,782,000 

14,119,000 
$35,901,000 


$67,320,000 


$7,118,000 
398,000 
42,176,000 
3,920,000 


$53,612,000 
$172,977,000 


Contracts 
Awarded 
Iirst Six 
Months 
1935S 


$20,735,000 
1,239,000 
7,244,000 
3,832,000 
39,204,000 
19,907,000 


$92,161,000 


$41,758,000 
26,825,000 


$68,583,000 


$89,982,000 


$11,300,000 
2,952,000 
66,226,000 
12,552,000 
$93,030,000 
$343,756,000 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First Six 
Months 
1937 


$18,408,000 
1,324,006 
5,009,001 
2,129,006 
46,976,000 
17,831,000 


$91,677,000 


$56,314,000 
24,031,000 


$80,845,000 


$98,136,000 


$12,962,000 
3,077,000 
125,260,000 
17,654,000 


$158,953,000 
$429,411,000 
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Paper Becomes A 
Southern Crop 


Using Southern slash pine, a very 
fast growing wood, the Paper In- 
dustry is pointing to the South as 
an important and permanent factor 
for the future production of paper 


and woodpulp. 


A number of large plants have been 
built and more are to follow. 


As usual Virginia Bridge has had 
a large part in this construction just 
as it has had in Southern bridge and 
building construction generally for 


more than 40 years. 


VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


Roanoke Birmingham Memphis Atlanta 
New York Dallas 


VIRGINIA 
BRIDGE 


Four paper mills in a row—for which Virginia 
Bridge recently furnished the steelwork, more 
than 14,000 tons—reading from the top down: 

1. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Charleston, S. C. 

Morton C. Tuttle Co., Boston, Gen'l Contr’s. 

2. Union Bag & Paper Corp. of Ga., 2nd & 3rd units, 
Savannah, Ga. Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., New 
York, Gen’l. Contr’s. 

. Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co., Brunswick, Ga. 

Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, Gen’l. 
Contr’s. 

. St. Joe Paper Co., Port St. Joe, Fla. 

James Stewart & Co., New York, Gen’'l. Contr’s. 


Ve 


> 











June’s $68,679.000 


of Houston, 
expansion program well advanced, a pil- 


Tex.. now 


plant at Lufkin, Tex. 
broken for the project, 


has a $2,000,000 
which 


Ground will be 
is to be 


Contracts ing contract having just been awarded. carried out by Southland Paper Mills, 

(Continued from page 34) A big privately owned hydro-electric proj- Inc... on July 15, 
Westinghouse generators and Allis- ect to cost in the neighborhood of &6.- Sears Roebuck & Co.. Which now has 
Chalmers turbines are to be installed. 000,000, with $2,000,000 of the expendi- its $1,500,000) store at Baltimore well 
The Government Printing Office annex ture to be made for flood control fea- along toward completion, received bids 
to be erected at Washington was another tures financed by the Federal Govern- fora similar building at San Antonio, the 


of the outstanding awards. It will be 

built by McCloskey & Co., of Philadel- Ouachita River. 
phia, and will cost $4,291,000, A $518,000) Blakely 
contract let to the Central Construction Springs. 


additions 
to- Light Co. 


Co., by the City of Dallas for 
to the local sewage treatment system, 
vether with a $187,000 award for stone 
for the filter beds was among the promi- 


nent projects in the municipal utility field. the 


supervision 


ment will probably soon go ahead on the 
It is to be located at the 
mountain site northwest of Hot 
Ark., and 
of the 


Construction is to be started immedi- 
ately on a new plant at Mobile, Ala., 
American Cy 


ix to be 
Arkansas Power & of 


ranamid «& 


cost of the latter to be $500,000, 
group, including Charles E. 
built under project. 
Atlanta, 
in a new $800,000 subdivision. 
Mo., 


for Louis, 


Chemical will cost 


upproximately $12 
$250,000 
of Ifunting- 


A Dallas 
Logan, 
preparing to start an $800,000 apartment 
The Suburban Development Co., 
made the award for dwellings 
A storage 
and distributing plant to be erected at 
by the Steel Sales Corp., 


are 


25,000. 


Important municipal electric projects Corp., Which has purchased a site from | Koppers Coal Co, made the 
centered around the Tennessee cities of the Alabama State Docks Commission award to R. EL. Hamill Co., 
there. A second new southern plant will ton for erection of 100 dwellings to be 


Memphis. Knoxville and Chattanooga, is 
cooperative power line projects proceeded 
same 
scheduled 


in rural areas. 


The Houston Lighting and Power Co., 


be established at Savannah, 
An early 
$7,500,000 


corporation, 
for 


the 


the 
start is 
newsprint W. 


Ga., by 


Va. 


occupied by the miners to be employed at 
the new mine being opened at Kopperston, 


Representative Projects in South Last Month 


Contracts Awarded 


Ark., Little Rock—Board of Public Affairs 

Municipal auditorium; William Peterson, Contr. ....... 
Ark., Little Kock—U. S. Engineer Office 

Levee Embankment; Fred Luttjohann, Topeka, Kans. 


RUMI NED ve 5 cops 500 2d o> oom 2 Ose we 644.9 60018440 48 
DD. C., Washington—St. Elizabeth's Hospital 
Treatment building, connecting corridor; John McShain, 
Baltimore, Md., Contr. 
D. C., Washington—Government Printing Office 
Annex No. 3; McCloskey & Co., enreenues Pa., Gen. 
CN TPT ETE rT rr ye TTL En Oe eee ee eee 
Elevators; Montgomery Elevator Co., Molin , Contr. 
Db. C., Washington—C afritz Construction Co. 









EE, Go kos oe bb 55 bck oe becacho as sah eae o> So e> rare eaes 
D. C., Washington—Chevy Chase Park & Shop Stores, Ine. 
Building, Kass Realty Co., Contr. .............2002 eee 







Fla., Pensacola—Bureau of Yards 





Runways, (Corry Field); Smith Engineering & Construc- 
OS Se ee er ey a aoeree e 

Ga., Atlanta—Suburban Development Co. 

Dwellings; G. & L. Construction Co., Contr. ............ 
Ky., Catlettsburg—Ashland Oil & Refining Co. 

RUMPOMGROM PTO TMT on on ccc cn scc scr css cere cesccrsesserse 
Md., Baltimore—South Baltimore General Hospital 

Addition; Price Construction Co., (low bidder) ......... 
Mo., St. Louis—Steel Sales Corp. 

Plant; L. O. Stocker Co., Contr. ........... 0. cece eee eeee 
N. C., Raleigh—Dr. James R. Rogers, Hillsboro 

Office building; James A, Davidson, Contr. ............. 


N. C., Statesville—Treasury Dept. 
Post office and courthouse; A. Farnell Blair, Lake Charles, 
65 Sin cuktp eng 4a obLAES GOR 4s eh OE SNE SORT OTe ae ss 
Okla., Pensacola—Grand River Dam Authority 
Dam; Massman Construction Co., Kansas 






Gansantness Contr. 6 Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 


turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Contractor 
Okla., Vinita—Kastern Oklahoma State Hospital 
Dining hall; Tankersley Construction Co., Oklahoma City, 
Contr, 
Tenn., Knoxville—City 
Overhead distribution system; Federal Engineering & 
Construction Co., Kansas City, Mo., (low bidder) 
Tenn., Memphis—William R. Moore School of Technology 
Building; S. & W. Construction Co., Memphis, Contr. 
Texas—U. S. Engineers, Galveston 
Dredging Ship Channel; Atlantic, Gulf & 
PEC DOE, HOUT WOME) once cece ees cecsese cebsseceesce 
Tex., Dallas—City 
Filters, ete.; ¢ ee c ontracting Co., 
Tex., Fort Worth—Ci 
Library pact a A, 
I 











Pacifie Co., 





Contr. 


Farnell Blair, Lake Charles, 





is UE ED p.n.non 0056 oen08 2600660600640 8 006500000 
Tex., Houston—Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
Building addition; P. M. Marshall, Contr. .............. 
VTex., Mercedes—Magic Electric Co-Operative, Ine. 


Power line; P. E. Workman, Dallas, Contr. 
Va., Langley Field—Constructing Quart 
Runways and drainage; Roberts Paving Co., Salisbury, 
Md., (low bidder) 
Va., Norfolk—Bureau of Yards and Docks 
Dredging (Naval Operating Base); Norfolk Dredging Co., 






2 PES SSS eee ee ee ee en 
Landing field ae Sag mee Fr. pb. Cline & Leon Ellis, 
Greensboro, N. C., (low bidders) .................-044-.- 
Va., Williamsburg—KEastern State Hospital 
Ward buildings; Harwood Construction Co., Newport 
MC UMNNEN  C ogi bk ue 5451) 4544S 2G > EERE Cae ELS oeeS 
36 


$684,000 
237,000 
293,000 
4,372,000 
288,000 
256,000 


200,000 


118,000 
$00,000 
500,000 
200,000 
150,000 


125,000 


167,000 


9,322,000 
659,000 


679,000 


120.000 


$20,000 


169,000 


242,000 


518,000 


232,000 
500,000 


200,000 


251,000 


158,000 


236,000 


119,000 


Proposed Construction 


Ala., Tarrant City—Birmingham Water Works 
UXpansion program 


Arkansas—U. S. Army Engineers 
Flood control works 
Ark., Jonesboro—Arkansas State College 














Science building; McAninch & Anderson, Little Rock, 
OMNI Ge ee cir is a a lachin, © ods Srv oA Ee BA Wics i A Aka athe 
Ark., West Memphis—State Racing Commission 
ne air cb ou un a we cae FER Rw eNOS ORO 
Kla., Miami—City 
Diesel plant (Hialeah pumping station) ; Carl F. Lambert, 
ROME PUI 5.5.05 soos my ove Prsva Soe S oe) Sloe k-Wea lh Sh wD ha eo 
Fla., Miami—City, A. EK. Fuller, y Manager 
Miami Port Island project .........0.00.00.0 000 cc cucu cue eee 
Ir Tampa City 
ewer, street, ete. improvements ...............0000 0000s 
Georgia—Army Engineers 
Flood control projects 0.0.0.0... 0.0 ccc ccc ce eee 


Ga., Atlanta—Capitol Square Improvement Commission 
State office building; Constantine & Bradbury, Archts. 
La., New Orleans—Sewerage and Water Board 
Sewerage system extension 
La., St. Bernard—St. Bernard Parish 





Courthouse and jail; Weiss, Dreyfuss & Seiferth, New 
RPP MRRNR I, SEBMOUIEN | 5,5 5:5 i oid m0 45540456 F 6a vids ho Was be Ek oes 
Md., Cumberland—City 
Water treatment and distribution plant ................. 
Md., Frederick—Frederick County School Board 
School Sib ee reek ee ere kha Wks Kee isis bac ued 


Md., Hagerstown—Washington County Board of Education 

School construction program 
Miss., Jackson—Memorial Commission 

War Memorial office building; E. L. Malvaney, Archts... 
Mo., Kansas City—City, H. F. McElroy, City Manager 

Passenger station (Municipal Airport) 
Mo., St. Louis—City 

Hospital improvements; Wm. C. E. 
Mo., Springfield—City 

Remodel sewage disposal plant; F. M. 

City, Engr. 

Water Plant 
N. (., Charlotte—Presbyterian Hospital 

Hospital building 
N. C., Gastonia—Gaston County 

School improvement program .............0-000e cee cence 
Tenn., Franklin—Tennessee Valley £ 
hosphate plant 
Abilene—City 
tration plant improvements; Hawley, Freese & Nichols, 

eS NEON «5305-5 lo ve v4 6 95S ies 6281044 woe F biaod enero oo 

Tex., Dallas—City 

Storm sewers 
Tex., Houston—Tips Glass Co, 

Glass plant; Frazier-Simplex Engineers, Archts. 
Tex., Houston—Houston Chronicle 

Kemodel, install air conditioning ....................... 
Tex., Houston—Board of Education 

School building; H. J. Jonas and Tabor, 
Tex., Houston—Continental Supply Co. 

Plant; Harry E. Weaver, Archt. 
Tex., Lubbeck—Dr. J. T. Hutchinson and D. J. T. Krueger 

Office building; Wyatt C. Hedrick, Ft. Worth, Archt.... 
Tex., Port Arthur—Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 





Becker, Ch, Engr.... 


Veatch, Kansas 





Tex 














2 aR ee eee ee er 
Va., Richmond—Virginia Museum of 

URN EON sg shad FSO Au selene sas baie ties <A 4b NSN 
W. Va., Maidsville—Christopher Mining Co. 
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with the ECONOMY of 
INTERNATIONAL POWER 





‘Indispensable’, says the Belknapp Hardware Co., Louisville, Ky., 


about their International I-12 Industrial Tractor. This small, compact unit 


works in their shipping room and hauls between buildings. They report that it only uses four gallons of gasoline in eight hours. 


When costs pinch profits, look to your power 
and your power work methods. Many business men 
have swept away serious handicaps by scrapping 
obsolete equipment and methods and re-equipping 
with International Power. If you say the word, an 
International Harvester representative will go over 
your power needs with you and make recommenda- 
tions that can easily save you many dollars. 


International Power (gasoline, Diesel, and gas) 
is available to industry in four distinct forms: 
(1) Power Units, (2) Crawler Tractors (TracTrac- 
Tors), (3) Wheel Tractors, and (4) Modified Units. 
Each type is built in a wide range of sizes, permit- 
ting the choice of the proper power and capacity 
for each job. The Modified Units are supplied to 


NTERNATIONAL 
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equipment manufacturers only, and are always sold 
as integral parts of high-grade equipment. 


When in need of power or power-operated equip- 
ment, look for the International Harvester name- 
plate—it is your assurance of full power, high 
quality, and adequate service. International dealers 
and Company-owned branches have had a great deal 
of experience with heavy-duty equipment. They 
know the service needs of machines that do the 
world’s hard work and are equipped to back up 
every sale to the user’s complete satisfaction. Com- 
plete information on any type of power equipment 
will be sent on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Industrial Power 


Chicago, Illinois 











Iron, Steel 
and Metal . 


Hi cut in steel prices in June was 

followed by a reduction of $4 a ton in 
the price of pig iron in the Birmingham 
district. The wiping out of the differen- 
tial, created by the basing point plan 
applying to steel and in effect for so many 
years, should be a spur to greater activity 
throughout the South. The general opin- 
ion is buyers will take advantage of it. 

Southern construction as referred to 
elsewhere in this issue, has already made 
a notable advance in June, representing 
the highest total of contracts awarded 
for any month of the last ten. 

Railroads, which are experiencing a 
slight upturn in revenue as carloadings 
have improved, will doubtless take the 
opportunity to fill some of their needs. 

The effect upon wages is yet to be de- 
termined. Some authorities hold to the 
opinion it is impossible to maintain the 
present high rate and take orders at the 
lower price schedule without suffering ¢ 


loss. The report that the United States 
Steel Corporation has given assurance 
that wage reductions would not follow 


price reductions has been denied. It is 
probably safe to believe, however, that 
irrespective of what changes, up or down, 
may take place in the price structure, 
Birmingham prices will be quoted here- 


after without “Pittsburgh plus.” The 


fairness of this is evident, especially in. 


view of higher freight borne by Southern 
products moving into other sections. 
Sharper changes have been made in 
steel prices at various times in the past, 
and of the fact that 
buyers have been waiting for some move, 
not only in the industry 
which is such a large purchaser of steel, 
but 
to increase their purchases, After a study 


there is no doubt 


outomobile 
in other lines, to tempt consumers 


of the situation, many who are competent 
to express opinions, believe that steel as 
the barometer of business, started some- 
thing that will have a far-reaching effect. 
Producers plants have never been in 
more complete and up to date condition 
to turn out both quantity and quality of 
product, and with steel moving forward 
to better things it may be anticipated 
that other lines will follow. 
Steel operations — at 
dropped to 42 per cent, with the outlook 


Birmingham 


fuvorable to oat least a continuance of 


production at that rate for the next quar 








ter. There is no doubt of the better feel- 
ing prevailing in 
parts of the South, reflected in improved 
construction activity as referred to above, 
and also because of the huge amounts to 
be spent for public improvements of va- 
rious kinds included in the pump priming 
under lending-spending 
program, 

Late news reports indicate National 
Steel Corporation as quoting a $2.00 a ton 
differential for automotive steel at De- 
troit, over other centers, by the Great 
Lakes Steel Division of the company. 
This is said to represent a cut of $2.00 a 
ton from the differential for hot and cold 
rolled sheet and strip formerly prevail- 
ing over Pittsburgh, and with base prices 
cut at that city by $3.00 a ton, the result- 
ing saving to automotive manufacturers 


government’s 


is estimated at $5.00 a ton. 

Some of the larger independents, such 
as Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., at the 
time this is written, have made no price 
announcement, while some of the smaller 
independents are complaining they will 
not be in a position to cover the consum- 
ing market they formerly reached if they 
have to quote f. 0. b. mill. 

Other commetators on the probable ef- 
fect of 
several weeks will have to clapse before 
adequate opinion on the effect of the move 
ean be formed. The effect in the South, 
however, it is believed will be definitely 
beneficial. The South 
forward during years of depression. Its 


reduction in prices predict that 


has been moving 
for manufacturing in varied 
lines, and in close proximity, are more 
generally than ever in the 
past. There has been a steady increase in 
the total of 
owned enterprise, and already the list of 


resources 
recognized 


investments by privately 
plants, which are the largest of their kind 
in the world, is a long one. 

The textile trade has largely moved to 
the South and the chemical industry is 
increasing its investment tremendously. 

Space will not permit a review in this 
column of the evidences on all sides 
that the Southern states have an indus- 
trial frintier destined for truly great de- 
velopment which is a reality and not a 
dream, In some quarters there has been 
jealousy of the South. In New England 
one governor called a meeting of business 
interests to protest the South asking for 
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sirmingham and other 





freight rates enabling it to ship its goods 
on an equality with freight rates charged 


other sections. The abolishment of a 
basing point for steel is a recognition of 
the South's right to compete on equal 
terms. 

Accoyding to the Wall Street Journal, 
announcement is expected soon of a new 
design of light-weight high-tensile steel 
hopper car which can be produced around 
the same cost as similar cars of carbon 
steel, and with a material saving of 
weight. It is said that this will be the 
first time a light-weight freight car con- 
structed by standard methods, has been 
developed at the same price as for a car- 
bon steel car. The Pullman Company re- 
cently introduced a light-weight box car 
to sell at the same price as standard 
equipment. This product, however, is 
welded, while the new car, it is 
stood, will use ordinary riveting. 

The American Railway Car Institute is 
working with the United States Steel 
Corporation on the design. It is said that 
Cor-ten steel will predominate in the car’s 
equipment. This is the material princi- 
pally used in the new Pullman cars used 
on the new trains of the New York Cen- 
tral and Pennsylvania Railroads. On the 
Twentieth Century Limited by use of this 
product and other light-weight materials, 
weight was reduced about one-third, and 
it is expected fuel consumption will be re- 
duced from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Similar types of steel are offered by 
other leading makers, such as Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Republic 
Steel Corporation. 

The total output of Cor-ten in 1937 was 
60,000 tons. It was first made in 1954, 
when the output 1.680 The 
United States Steel Corporation has heen 


under- 


and 


Was tons. 


expanding its usage of the material and 
now has 19 types for various purposes, 
such as dams, barges, roofing, ete. 

As June drew to a close, serap prices 
advanced 50 cents a ton to $12.50 at Pitts- 
burgh, with some dealers holding out for 
$13.00, 

Domestic copper, following higher 
quotations abroad, rose to 9% cents, and 
scrap copper to 7% cents. 

Lead advanced also $5.00 a ton in the 
last week of June, with prices at 4.80 
cents a pound, New York delivery, and 
440 cents a pound at St. Louis. 

The zine market has likewise been ae- 
tive, with prices ranging from 4 cents to 
Hl. cents a pound at Kast St. Louis, 
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IM KEN KEEN, aNp I'M JUST AS SHARP AS MY NAME 
WHEN IT COMES TO BUYING STEEL FROM A WAREHOUSE. 
THATS WHY A JONES & LAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE GETS 
ALL MY tape 
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ano IM WILL WISE, anv 1 KNow ENOUGH, 









foa 
n of ; TOO, NOT TO TAKE CHANCES ON BUYING 
qual | QUESTIONABLE STEEL FROM BARGAIN COUNTER 
nial SOURCES, | RELY ON A JONES & LAUGHLIN 
new WAREHOUSE FOR KNOWN QUALITY STEEL AND 
steel SERVICE WHICH SAVES ME TIME , 
te TROUBLE AND,IN THE 
r of ENO ~-- MONEY. 
the 
COn- 
wee 
cCar- 
re. 
ear be 
lard 
is 
der- 
e is : . - ; 
war Jones & Laughlin Warehouses are established in order to supply you with steel 
that r ° : 
ars requirements not economically purchasable from the mills, and to give you 
nei- 
sed fast, money-saving service. Each J & L Warehouse carries “known quality” 
‘en- / 
a steel products obtained directly from the J & L mills, so that you, the customer, 
MS ¢ d 
ae need have no fear that seconds or rejected materials may be included in your 
ual order. Complete records are kept of the grade, chemical analysis and physical 
hy P ; , ; ‘ 
Wes properties of each shipment, so you can be sure you re getting 
Dlic 
the right quality of steel every time. 
Vals 
4, 
rhe JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION - PITTSBURGH 
ot MAKERS OF HIGH QUALITY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS SINCE 1850 
md 
SOS, 
! 
ie 
for 
ner itis it 








na 
" J&L— ALWAYS MAKING FINER CARBON STEELS FOR NEW AND BETTER USES 
1e 
SO 


: JxkL WAREHOUSES 





C= 
to PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW ORLEANS CHICAGO 
26th and Jane Sts. 5th and Vine Sts. 3289 Beaufait Ave. North Miro and Japonica Sts. 2250 W. 47th St. 
Hemlock 1000 Main 2324 Plaza 0470 Franklin 1131 Virginia 1600 
R NEW YORK, 30-44 Review Ave., Long Island City . . . New York City, Ironsides 6-8700 . .. Jersey City, Bergen 4-2994 . . . Newark, Market 3-2994 
Operated by Jones & Laughlin Steel Service, Inc., formerly National Bridge Works 
MEMPHIS, 1 Auction Ave.—5-1625 . . . Distributing Warehouse for Pipe, Sheets, Spikes and Wire Products. Reinforcing Bar Warehouse and Fabricating Shop 











FOR EVERY NEED THE RIGHT QUALITY OF STEEL IN A FULL RANGE OF SIZES 

















Lumber 


Increased Output of Lumber 

On the basis of weekly average pro- 
duction in 1929 the lumber industry for 
the last week of June stood at 5S per cent, 
which is the highest yet recorded in 1938, 
and was 3 per cent higher than the pre- 
ceding week. 

Although new business and output were 
considerably below the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. the continued upturn in 
new orders factor more favorable 
than at any period since the early part of 
March, 193s. 

Production by 526 mills during the 
week ended June 18 comprised 193,567,- 
Quod board feet of hardwoods and soft- 
woods combined against 190,017,000 
board feet in the preceding week. Ship- 
ments were 185,319,000 board feet for the 
week ending June 18 compared with 190,- 
498,000 feet the previous week, 
while orders booked were 185,886,000 
board feet and 185,780,000 board feet re- 
spectively. 

Southern pine and Southern hardwood 
reported) orders and shipments above 
production though below corresponding 
items for comparable periods in 1937. 


is a 


as 


board 





The Southern Forest 
Situation 

The situation with regard to the abil- 
ity of Southern forests to support eco- 
nomically the industrial demands there- 
on, appears to be more optimistic than 
previously had been indicated by EF. L. 
Demmon, Director of the U. S. Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, whose 17th 
annual report has recently been issued. 

Though Mr. Demmon reiterates the ne- 
cessity of additional reforestation and 
Inanagement of Southern forest lands, he 
concedes that they are capable of sup- 
porting virtually all industrial require- 
ments the region may make of them, 

With 3S pulp mills in operation or un- 
der construction in 10° Southern 
from Virginia to Texas representing an 
investment of approximately $200,000,- 
(KM), the total reported capacity will be 
about 10,000 tons of pulp per day. This 
output will require about 5,000,000 cords 
of wood annually and will give employ- 
ment to nearly 23.000 men in the mills and 
16,000 men in the forests while the an- 
nual payroll will probably exceed §25,- 
00,000, This consumption will be nearly 
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double the quantity used in 1957. 

also have to support 
including naval stores 
and lumber, and in this connection, the 
report points out that the forests of the 
region will be able to meet all demands 
providing forest Owners and managers 
use the various kinds and grades of 
timber for the purpose for which they 
are best suited and for which they will 
bring the most income. At the same time 
the forest capital, or growing stock 
should be built up and maintained. 

One of the main objects of the Station's 
research program is to show how forest 
practices can be accomplished economic- 
ally and satisfactorily for all wood-using 
The studies in for- 
est economics include: (a) private for- 
estry investigations to develop for 
Southern forests improved management 
methods economically sound and_ tech- 
nically desirable from the standpoint of 
land use; and (b) taxation studies to 
learn as much as possible about the rela- 
tion of land taxes to the possibilities of 
forestry on privately owned land. 

The Forest Survey includes an 
ventory of forest lands and forest 
sources in the South. Its purpose is to 
supply information for the formulation of 
policies on forest-land utilization. The 
Survey found during the last vear that of 
the 213,000,000 acres in the South for 
which statistics are available, about 59 
Of 
the cordwood volume, pines make up 48 
per cent, and hardwoods 52 per cent. In 
most of the area, the average stand per 
acre is over 2,300 board feet. Expansion 
of the pulp and paper industry makes the 
compilation of such data especially im- 


These forests 


other industries, 


industries concerned. 


in- 
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per cent is classified as forest area. 


portant. 





Naval Stores Production 
According to the Naval Stores 
search Division of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, production of turpentine 
and rosin in this country during the past 
year was the highest for several seasons, 
In spite of this increase however, the per- 
centage of United States naval stores 
products continued to decline and now 
represent Jess than 54 per cent of world 
production compared with SO per cent 30 
years ago. Though world production has 
varied little as a whole, United States 
production has declined slightly through 


Re- 
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News 
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the years. The contributing factor in the 
reduced percentage of American produc- 
tion is the phenomenal increase in Russia. 
Furthermore, it is reasonably sure that 
with annexation of Austria by Germany, 
the Reich will make every effort hence- 
forth to supply its own requirements. At 
present Germany is our second largest 
importer of American naval stores prod- 
ucts. 

Production of naval 
during the season April 1, 1957 to March 
31, 1938, is as follows: 

Turpentine 


stores products 


Rosin 


barrels barrels 





of 50 Of 5OU 
gals, Ib. 
NGAENS S oe Fee sais ‘ IS 454 1,709,157 
Reclaimed Gum ...... Ria spis 26,271 
Steam Dist. Wood ....186,292 SO5.5038 
Sulphate Wood ...... 3S000 23.000 
Dest. Dist. Wood ..... TOSS 
MOUS: 54% 5.cai06 2. POQI5T 2.561.906 
(zum production by states follows : 
Turpentine Rosin 
barrels barrels 


of 50 of 500 
gals, Ib, 

AIAURINA ssc desc DO,O30 168,365 
HM MPANNEL <2 Acre cate ss eo reece 136,846 456,366 
GOONEIA: os ch SaGeesae 295,800 YS2,086 
Louisiana ........... 2.005 7.076 
Mississippi .......... 15,973 54.638 
North Carolina ...... TS 2.856 
South Carolina 15,044 72,067 
MOWER icc aston aw 1.902 5,706 
Totals ............918454 9 1,709.157 
The available supply consisting of 


barrels of turpentine and 665,251 
of rosin carryover at the begin- 


225,364 
barrels 
ning of the season and 14.335 barrels of 
turpentine and 336 barrels of rosin im- 
ported (chiefly from Mexico), together 
with domestic production gave a total 
availability of 938,030 and 3,225,553) bar- 
rels of turpentine and rosin respectively. 
Of this amount, disposal was as follows: 

Turpentine Rosin 


barrels harrels 





of SO of 5) 
gals, Ib, 
HAMOIUS: o6cc548 Soe508 2T6.550 1,054,472 
Domestic Consumption 442,726 1,191,754 
Carryover March 
BN MSS: alsa s/o scien 218,774 WD AT 
MOUS: 6625s cieess 938,080 3,225,553 
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=’ Edgers & 


Saw Milling 
Equipment 


Offer you the benefit of correct design, high grade ma- 
terials, expert workmanship and approved manufacturing 
facilities. 

Frick gang edgers are precision built. All parts of the 
husk have ball and socket joints which insure perfect 
alignment. All shafts are supported in pressure lubricated 
roller and ball bearings. These quality machines are built 
in two sizes and may be fitted with two, three or a gang 
of saws. The smaller size will accommodate boards up 
to 27 in. in width while the larger size has a limit of 32 
inches. Extra long front and rear tables with ball bearing 
conveyor rolls are fur- 
nished as standard equip- 
ment. 

Frick — Minneapolis 
Tractors will give you 
many extra years of sat- 
isfactory service. 

Through balanced weight 
and power, these machines 
produce smooth maximum 
power for belt work and 
logging service. 





Write to your nearest Frick Branch Office today and ask 
for literature and prices. No obligation to you. 


FRICK BRANCH OFFICES 


Avon, New York Pole Bridge Road Richmond, Va. 1811 Highpoint Ave. 
Williamsport, Pa. 1204, Washington Salisbury, N. C. Kerr Street 


vd. Columbia, S. C. 914 Washington St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 821 Behan Street Atlanta, Ga. 712 Ponce de Leon 
Harrisburg, Pa. 75 South Tenth St. Place 
Easton, Pa. 3500 Wm. Penn Knoxville, Tenn. 123 State Street 


Highway Nashville, Tenn. 115 Fifth Avenue S. 
Sidney, Ohio 821 North Ohio Ave. Montgomery, Ala. 131-133 Coosa St. 
Charleston, W. Va. 117 Virginia Street Jackson, Miss. 124 S. Gallatin St. 
Dover, Delaware 35 West Street Monroe, La. 129-133 N. Grand St. 


WAYNESBORO, 





RICK 
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CLEAN 
PRECISE 


CASTINGS 


Iron, Brass, Bronze, Aluminum, Alloys. 
Modernly Equipped Foundries, Machine 
and Pattern Shops. 
Quantity Production and Contract Work a Specialty. 


“RICHMOND 


FOUNDRY & MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
“A Dependable Source of Supply” 











1905 Grrand 1938 


| FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 
i AND 


N 
MACHINES "| 
Vp TO 3 HP. 


FOR THE 
PATTERN SHOP, FOUNDRY 
MACHINE SHOP 
% AND ALL METAL SHOPS 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


N. A. STRAND & CO. 


5001 NO. WOLCOTT AVE., CHICAGO & 














FOR THEIR GREATER SERVICE 
USE 


SHIMER SUCCESS PLANING 
MACHINE KNIVES AND BITS, 


Surfacing Knives and many Knives of smaller 
proportions for special duty in wood cutting. 
It will be to your advantage to look into this 
feature of our service. Our prices, too, are very 
attractive if you take in consideration their extra 
wear. 


Samuel J. Shimer & Sons, Inc. 
MILTON, PA. 












gp cDETERMINING 


THe \W 
poiveh DESIGN TREND 


SINCE 1860: 






THE TITUSVILLE 
IRON WORKS CO. B ILE 
Division of Struthers-Wells 


Titusville Corporation A TYPE AND SIZE FOR 
TITUSVILLE, PA. EVERY REQUIREMENT 
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Highway Construction and 
Grade Crossing Projects 

During the fiscal year ending May 31, 
1938, there were 3,221.6 miles of federal- 
aid highways completed in the sixteen 
Southern states at a total estimated cost 
of $59,811,564 according to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. Texas ranked first 
With 967.8 miles involving an expendi- 
ture of $14,755,214 and Missouri was sec- 
ond with 468.2 miles costing $9,109,675. 

As of the same date there were 2,946.7 
niles of highways under construction, the 
cost of which is estimated to be $76,885,- 
997 while 1,451.5 additional miles have 
heen approved for construction at an es- 
timated cost of $40,692,402, 

In the same period, $284,830 was ex- 
pended for grade crossing projects, four 
crossings being eliminated and four re- 
constructed. Included among those now 
under construction are 35 eliminations 
and three being reconstructed, all at a 
total cost of $1,826,161. The number of 
projects which have been approved is 65 
and will cost $2,683,925 it is estimated. 
These include 21 eliminations—Alabama 
4, Arkansas 1, Kentucky, Louisiana 2, 
Maryland 1, Missouri, 2; North Carolina 
4, South Carolina 2, Texas 1, and West 
Virginia 3. Two grade crossings will be 
reconstructed, one each in South Carolina 
and Virginia, and 42 crossings in four 
states, Alabama 6, Kentucky 31, South 
Carolina 2, and Virginia 3, will be pro- 
tected by installation of signals or other 
similar means. 

The balance of funds available for pro- 
srammed grade crossing projects in the 
South amounts to $29,693,417 and the 
comparable sum for highway projects is 
$65,586,143. 





Motor Vacationing 
Expenditures 


Motor vacationing expenditures 
reached the all time record of $4,500,- 
G00O,000) during 1987, according to the 
final report dealing with last year’s tour- 
ing volume by the American Automobile 
Association, This was 250,000,000 
higher than the previous record estab- 
lished in 1936. 

While gasoline consumption is running 
slightly more than one per cent above the 
amount for 1937 and the trend of travel 
routings is a little above last year, with 
state agencies predicting a small increase 
over last year’s travel volume, neverthe- 
less the effect of the depression during 
recent months is being felt and general 
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Good Roads and 
Motor Transport 


opinion is that the 1988 total expenditure 
will be noticeably less than in 1937. 





Progress in the Use of 
Bituminous Road 
Materials 

The United States report on progress 
in the preparation and use on roads of 
tar, asphalt and emulsions made by E. F. 
Kelley, Chief, Division of Tests, U. 8S. 
Bureau of Public Roads to the Perma- 
nent International Association of Road 
Congresses, has just been made public 
and includes a summary of the past few 
years. 

During this time a great increase in the 
use of bituminous road materials has 
been made in the United States, particu- 
larly in the use of liquid products. In 
1929 the total consumption of asphaltic 
road materials was 2,656,000 tons of 
which the slow curing liquid products and 
cut-back asphalts accounted for only 35 
per cent. In 1936 these liquid materials 
constituted 63 per cent of a total con- 
sumption of 3,807,000 tons. 

With respect to road tars, it is esti- 
mated that the annual consumption dur- 
ing the same period increased from more 
than 100,000,000 gallons to more than 
150,000,000 gallons. The estimated con- 
sumption of asphaltic emulsions in 1936 
is 56,000,000 gallons. 

No changes of importance have been 
made in the specifications commonly used 
for the semi-solid asphalts known as 
asphalt cements or paving asphalts. 
Ilowever, the increased use of liquid 
bituminous materials has resulted in the 
development of new and more adequate 
specifications for these products. 

In 1982 the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads cooperated with the Asphalt Insti- 
tute in formulating a group of specifica- 
tions for liquid asphaltic road materials 
of the slow curing, medium curing, and 
rapid curing varieties. These specifica- 
tions were recommended to the State 
highway departments for adoption and, 
while the states as a whole have not 
adopted them in their entirety, they have 
had a marked influence on the specifica- 
tions now in use. In 1933 the require- 
ments of the recommended specifications 
for the medium and rapid curing cut-back 
asphalts were approved for inclusion in 
the specifications of the government. 

The improvement and standardization 
of specifications for tar have been aided 
considerably by the adoption in 1937, by 
the American Association of State High- 





OU 


Way Officials, of the Standard Specitica- 
tions for Tar for Use in Road Construc- 
tion. These specifications have been 
adopted in whole or in part by several 
states and their adoption, with modifica- 
tions, is now being considered by the gov- 
ernment. The important improvement in 
these specifications, compared with pre- 
ceding ones, is in the establishment of 
twelve numbered grades through which 
the consistency increases from minimum 
to maximum. 

Much interest is being shown in the 
proposal to specify viscosity require- 
ments in terms of absolute units, both for 
tars and asphaltic materials, and a num- 
ber of highway laboratories wre investi- 
gating its possibility. 

The slow-breaking mixing emulsions 
are being used to a considerable extent 
in densely graded bituminous mixtures 
but so far there are no standard specifi- 
cations. In general, the requirements for 
these materials are similar to those for 
emulsions of the medium-breaking type 
except for demulcibility and addition of 
a mixing test to determine if the emul- 
sion can be mixed satisfactorily with 
fine-grained material. 

Emulsified asphalt for soil stabiliza- 
tion is a special grade differing from the 
others in that it must be capable of be- 
ing mixed with large quantities of ex- 
tremely fine soil materials of the clay 
size and it should dry rapidly after be- 
ing mixed. In addition to the extensive 
use of these emulsified asphalts, there 
has been a limited use in this country of 
so-called inverted emulsions or emulsions 
of water in asphalt. However, their use 
has not been widespread and no effort has 
been made to propound, and standardiza- 
tion of requirements designed to insure 
their satisfactory quality. 

In addition to the developments in 
specifications for the bituminous mate- 
vials themselves, an important change 
has taken place in specification require- 
ments for the course mineral aggregates 
with which they are used. This has been 
the rather general adoption of the Los 
Angeles abrasion test to replace the Page 
toughness test and the Deval abrasion 
test that have been standard for years. 

The principal types of hot-mixed and 
hot-laid pavements in the United States 
are course aggregate asphaltic concrete, 
fine aggregate asphaltic concrete, and 
sheet asphalt. No essential changes 
have been made in recent years in the 
design and construction of these types, 
except in the increased use of improved 
construction equipment. 
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Safer highways— 
~ ON ALOR 





THE 1938 WAY FOR MAIN ARTERIES. Each 2-lane 
pavement 22 ft. or wider. Opposing traffic streams sep- 
arated. The accident rate on roads like this is usually only 
a small fraction of the general average. This splendid 
example is Route No. 23, Morris County, New Jersey. 


Sar ETY requirements for cars and 
drivers, uniform legislation, law enforcement, education 
...all must do their part in reducing highway deaths. 
But they can’t possibly do the job without safer highways. 





All too often much of the blame for accidents must 
be placed on the road itself. It was too narrow; oppos- 
ing traffic streams were not separated; there was inade- 
quate sight distance at danger points; visibility was 
poor; the road surface was skiddy, high crowned, 
bumpy, irregular, raveled at the edges, or otherwise 
unsafe and confusing — defects which highway engi- 
neers can eliminate if given adequate funds. 


Here’s what can be done about it: 

@ Design safety into highways by applying modern 
engineering principles. 
Set up a rational plan for highway development 
that will eliminate congestion and danger spots. 

@) Provide adequate funds and stop diversion. 


And build safe surfaces. 
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THE 1918 WAY. 16 ft. was the prevailing 2-lane width. 
Highway engineers here and there were already begin- 
ning to break the shackles of tradition. But fence-corner 
turns and other hazards were still common. 


Concrete provides the safest, most uniform and depend- 
able “track” for motor vehicles that modern engineering 
has yet devised. Permanently even-contoured—skid- 
resistant in wet weather or dry— more visible, day or 
night. And concrete is economical: Costs less to build 
than other pavements of equal load-carrying capacity; 
costs far less to maintain. 

Let us send booklet, “Safety Sealed in Concrete.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A7-21, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
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IINDUSTRY’S SWITCHER‘ 


30-Ton Direct Drive Plymouth Butane Locomotive owned by 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Crystal City, Mo. 


@ Since June 1935, when Acme Steel Company, Chicago, replaced TWO steam Locomo- 
tives with ONE Plymouth Butane-Propane Locomotive, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
The Joplin-Pittsburgh Railroad Company, the LaSalle & Bureau County Railroad Com- 
pany and the Winona Railroad Company followed suit, because the Plymouth Butane-Pro- 
pane Locomotive offers . . 


1. Low first cost. No more than a gasoline unit. 

2. Lowest maintenance cost of any internal combustion locomotive. 

3. Use of INDUSTRIAL FUEL, usually cheaper than diesel fuel, and 
not attractive for tax purposes. 

4. Remarkable performance. 


Since Plymouth shipped the first Butane-Propane Locomotive in June 1935, Plymouth 
has delivered a total of 309 tons of Butane and Propane switchers. 


FOR BULLETINS © WRITE PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS (Div. The Fate-Root-Heath Co.) PLYMOUTH, OHIO 


V'deota'vat PLY MOUT! 


GASOLINE ¢ DIESEL ¢ ELECTRIC ¢ BUTANE « PROP! 


7 LOCOMOTIVE 
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Malleable Iron in Oil 
Pumping Units 


The Lufkin Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany of Lufkin, Tex., manufacturers of oil 
field equipment, announce improvements 
in their new line of pumping machines. 
covering a number of control parts which 
are important from the standpoint of ef- 
ficiency and durability, and involve con- 
versions from complex structural assem- 
blies to malleable iron castings. An ex- 


ample is the brake operating mechanism, 
illustrated herewith, which is composed 
of four malleable iron castings—one large 
quadrant, lever, pawl, and pawl release 
grip—all designed for specific functions at 
hand and to minimize assembly and ma- 
ehining work. 


Lufkin Malleable Brake Assembly 





Longest String of Welded 
Well Casing 


Measuring 8,100 feet, the longest string 
of welded casing used thus far was re- 
cently set by the Carter Oil Company in 
the Carter-Harley No. 1 well near Milroy. 
Okla. Special casing made by the Na- 
tional Tube Company of Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
7-inch OD, 26-pound, range 3, was used, 
with two types of welded joints—the “U” 
bevel on plain end pipe and the “V” bevel 
commonly used on shorter strings. Weld- 
ing equipment consisted of ‘“Shield-Arce 
S85” electrodes and 300 ampere dual con- 
tinuous control are welders supplied by 
The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, L. R. Hodell of the Carter Oil Com- 
pany supervised the job, with Boris 
Robinoff and H. M. Cooley of the National 
Tube Company. and R. L. Looney, weld- 
ing engineer for the Big Three Welding 
Equipment Company and Lincoln Electric 
Company, on the derrick floor. Upon com- 
pletion, the casing was tested and de- 
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clared a success. It was inspected by H. 
W. Kirkpatrick, division superintendent. 
with Glen Howard, welding foreman of 
the Carter Oil Company, and Mr. Looney, 
to be sure that all welds had 100 per cent 
penetration and a neat appearance. 





Jenkins U-Bolt Valve 


In a definite effort to improve the de- 
sign and construction of the U-Bolt Valve, 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York. 
N. Y., announce new Bronze Mounted and 
All-Iron U-Bolt Gate Valves which have 
gained wide popularity where rugged gen- 
eral utility valves are desired. One unique 
feature of the new valve is a renewable 
“Bonnet-Saver-Bushing” that makes it un- 
necessary to junk the valve bonnet when 
operating threads are worn, and another 
advantage is that because this unique 
bushing can be lifted out the upper part 
of the chamber may be cleaned easily. 





92-Foot Tower in Long 
Shipment 


What is said to be the largest piece of 
industrial equipment ever made in St. 
Louis—a steel bubble tower 92 feet long, 
weighing 245 tons—was recently com- 
pleted at the Heine Boiler Division plant 
of the Combustion Engineering Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, N. Y.. and shipped 
overland to Smith’s Bluff. Tex.. a dis- 
tance of 916 miles, for use in the Pure 
Oil Company refinery. Special equip- 
ment, in the form of 400,000-pound c¢a- 
pacity freight cars with 16 wheels each. 
was used. There are only four such cars 
in use in the United States, it is said. 
Shipments were handled by the Frisco 
Railway to Neosho, Mo., and from there 
by the Kansas City Southern Railway 
direct to the refinery. Heavy oak timbers 
cut to measurement at a logging camp in 
Southeastern Missouri were used to hold 
the tower on the cars, the timbers being 
arranged in swivels to permit the ship- 
ment to go around curves. The diameter 
of the tower at its widest part is 15 feet 
2 inches. Firebox quality steel nearly 214 
inches thick was used to construct it, 
the tower and seams being welded by 
the electric fusion process. 





National Power Show 


The National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering. Grand Central 
Palace, New York, N. Y.. outlines briefly. 
in a folder which it is distributing. why 
more than 200 manufacturers have al- 
ready selected space for exhibits at the 
National Power Show to be held at Grand 
Central Palace December 5-10, 1938, as a 
“quick, economical and productive 
method of stimulating their sales,” and 
suggesting that other manufacturers 
would find it profitable to engage space, 
which is still available. and arrange for 
an exhibit. This will be the 13th National 
Exposition of Power and Mechanical En- 
gineering and will be held under the per- 
sonal supervision of Charles F. Roth, 
Manager. 
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of Doing Things 


Cooper-Bessemer Type 
G-MV Compressor 


At the recent Petroleum Exposition at 
Tulsa, Okla., unusual interest was mani- 
fested in the new Cooper-Bessemer Type 
G-MV Compressor Unit, the entire dis- 
play including a Semi-Diesel pumping en- 
gine, 40-50 horsepower vertical com- 
pressor, small compressor for furnishing 
starting air, and a four-cylinder unit of 
the new Type G-MV Compressor. With 
a two-cycle, gas-engine-driven Compressor 
combining V-type power cylinders set 
vertically, and compressor cylinders ar- 
ranged horizontally, this new compact 
compressor is rated 100 horsepower per 
cylinder at a conservative speed of 300 


rpm. It is the answer to the gas and oil 
industries’ request for greater horse- 


power in smaller Compressor units. The 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation of Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio, builders of these new com- 
pressors, offer them in sizes of four, six 
and eight cylinders with a range of 400, 
600 and S00 horsepower, respectively. 





40-50 Horsepower Compressor Unit 





Jaeger 314s “Speedster” 
Mixer 


As the latest addition to its line of end- 
discharge mixers, the Jaeger Machine 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, announces 
the 3144s “Speedster,” a tilting type mixer 
which features the same type of. air- 
cooled engine which has become popular 
on many Jaeger pumps. The 214-horse- 
power plant is housed between drum and 
axle, making a very compact mixing unit. 
The machine is mounted on spring shock 
absorbers, Timken bearings and pneumat- 
ic tires, with detachable towing pole for 


fast trailing and easy maneuvering. 
Standard Jaeger construction is used 


throughout, including patented “V" Spot 
drum with cone of Man-Ten = steel, 
mounted on Timken bearings. A feature 
of the machine, which is described in de- 
tail in a bulletin issued by the company, 
is that the end-discharge design saves 
hundreds of pounds in weight and is par- 
ticularly convenient for backing up to 
foundations, windows or chuting. 
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Are You Planning 
For Future Growth? 


Cooperation and Assistance 
are a Large Part of 
Our Daily Work 





Correspondence invited 


BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL BANK 
GwyYNn CrowTuHer, President 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











Ornamental and Industrial 


avo PERFORATED 
x x m4 x METALS 


We carry a large stock for 
XIX 


immediate shipment. 
Send for Our Catalogue. 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. I. City, N. Y. 











CLAY WORKING 
MACHINERY 


FOR BRICK, TILE AND BLOCK, 
FROM SMALLEST TO LARGEST CAPACITY. 
Write for information 


J. C. STEELE & SONS, STATESVILLE, N. C. 








GALVANIZING 


(HOT DIPPED PROCESS) 
The largest job galvanizing plant in the United States 
GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 


Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 








and Worm Gears 
All sizes. Ewery description. eo 


oting Machinery for Bridges, ete. 
Lea Simplex’’ Cold Meta) Saws. 
4719 Stenton Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


149 Broadway, New York City GEARS 





The Earle Gear & Machine Co 


110 State St., Boston, Mase. 


Cut Spur, Bevel, Herringbone, 











Pumps— Deep-Well Plunger and 
4 Turbine 
Strainers—and other well supplies 
WATER PRESSURE SYSTEMS 


3 A. D. COOK, Inc. 


Lawrenceburg, Indiana 























CANNING MACHINERY 


PRUITS “VEGETABLES -FISH-CITRUS FRUITS: Etc. 
A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC. BALTIMORE,MD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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» » » Finanee « « « 
AND KINDRED SUBJECTS 








Individual Tax Returns 

The preliminary report of individual income tax returns for 
1936, issued by the Treasury Department in the last week of 
June, contains some interesting figures, 

There were 2,816,657 people who paid Federal income taxes. 
They paid on an aggregate net income of $13,990,446,284, and 
their tax liability was $1,203,897,961, The tax liability averaged 
$427 for taxable returns, and the rate averaged 8.6 per cent. 

The number of individuals making taxable returns increased 
by nearly 750,000, or more than 36 per cent, while the net 
income on these returns showed an increase of more than 
$4,000,000,000, or 40.5 per cent. 

Income taxes bore right heavily on those with big incomes, 
of which there were 14 in the class of from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000. The average net income in this class was a little 
more than $2,500,000, and the average tax was 81,863,000, or 
more than 73 per cent. 


The Menace of Debt 


In a statement issued by C. F. Childs & Co., which the 





New York Herald-Tribune says is the oldest house in the coun- 


| try specializing in government securities, the following 


| tion of 41 per cent of the then oe debt. * * * 


appears : 

“The continuing (budgetary) deficits vitally concern and 
should disturb every living American. There appears to be 
no disposition to balance the budget. The growing Federal 
debt chiefly affects the next generation. * * * The menace of 
those debts upon the next generation also depends upon the 


| Standard of money with which the debts may be paid. When 


the dollar was devalued to 59 cents, there was virtual repudia- 
The national 
debt constitutes a first mortgage on every one’s assets and 


| earnings. Debts of either goveraments or individuals can only 
| be paid by sacrifices directly or indirectly exacted from labor, 


| production, 


savings and thrift.” 


New Bank Examination Rules 

The new bank rules decided upon by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Federal Reserve, Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and the Comptroller of the Currency, go into effect July 
1. Under them loans will be classified by examiners here- 
after by numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4. The old Classifications of slow. 
deubtful and loss are to be abandoned. 

Securities in a bank's portfolio are to be divided into sep- 
arate groups designated by numbers. Until losses have heen 
written off and adequate reserves established, the use of profits 


| from the sale of securities will not be permitted. 





Instructions are given at length in regard to investment 
regulations. The purpose of the new regulations, it is said. 
is to encourage borrowing and to make it easier for banks to 
add to their profit account. For some time member banks 
have had permission to carry government obligations owned 
by them at par instead of cost or at market. It is not known, 
however, that this has been generally adopted. 


Bank Deposit Tax 
The question of additional taxes has been a very prominent 
one in New York city in recent weeks. The city government 
has proposed various forms of new taxation besides those 
in effect in order to meet the relief problem and increasing 
expenses, 
While not unexpected, the proposal of the city authorities to 
levy a tax on bank deposits has provided a hint on how far tax 
(Continued on page 48) 
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THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1937 


The report of the Company’s operations for the year 1937 is being distributed to the stockholders. It shows that total 
Railway Operating Revenues for the year were $169,436,436. This was an increase over the previous year of $443,755, not- 
withstanding the termination on December 31, 1936, of the emergency increase in freight rates and charges authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on March 26, 1935. Had these emergency charges been continued during 1937, freight 
revenues of the Company would have been about $7,000,000 more than they were for that year. Despite this loss in revenue, 
and the increase in costs of operation, due to higher prices of material and fuel, and increases in wages during the latter part 
of the year, the Net Income available for fixed charges was $31,463,336, or but $720,695 less than the total fixed interest and 
other charges of $32,184,031 accruing during the year. 

The total taxes accrued in 1937 aggregated $11,216,077, an increase over 1936 of $720,208. 

Freight revenue for 1937 was $147,212,330 or $604,588 less than for 1936, this decrease being caused largely by the almost 
unprecedented decline in business activity during the last half of 1937. Passenger revenue for 1937 was $11,918,602, an in- 
crease over 1936 of $735,660, or 6.58%. 

CONDENSED STATEMENT OF OPERATING RESULTS 


Comparison with 1936 





Railway Operating Revenues: 1927 __Inciease —_ Decrease 
From Freight .................. SI47,212:330) ice $ 604,588 
From Passenger ............... 11,918,602 $ 735,660  ...... 
From All Other Sources ........ 10,305,504 312,683 __....... 

; PIU Ue ayaa se ayia ges aisha ie. 30's $169,436,436 $ 443,755  ...... 

Railway Operating Expenses ....... 128,859,516 5,259,183 —........... 

Net Railway Operating Revenue ..$ 40,576,920 ....... $4,815,428 

Deduct: Other Operating Charges: 

Railway Tax Accruals ............ 10,918,554 $ 696,233  ...... 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents 4,749,741 i... 234,981 
Net Railway Operating Income ....$ 24,908,625 ...... $5,276,680 

Add: Other Income from Investments 

and Other Sources ............... IGISSA 8 Lok 691,983 
Income Available for Fixed Charges $ 31,463,336 ...... $5,968,663 
Deduct: Fixed Interest and Other 

NOMEN BES y sseo oiesce ce erersis- aio os Ss 32,104,031 __........ 708,993 
Income for Year (Deficit) .......... $ 720,695 (Decrease) $5,259,670 


BALANCE SHEET 
The balance sheet at December 31, 1937, indicated total property (less accrued depreciation) and other investments, of $1,087.040,474. and current 
assets of $29,987,154 (which include $12,297,325 for materials and supplies, an increase of $3,390,386 over 1936), as against current liabilities of $29,- 
034.104. The total of interest-bearing debt and leased lines obligations outstanding was $680.862,793 (an increase of $2,198,151 compared with pre- 
ceding year). The outstanding capital stock was $315,158,485. and corporate surplus $75,839.767 
The Company renews and records its high appreciation of the loyal support and efficient cooperation of all the officers and employes, and solicits 
the interest of employes and security holders in securing business for the Company. 
DANIEL WILLARD, President. 





A LOW COST MODERNIZATION SUGGESTION 
FOR YOUR BOILER PLANT 


Higher efficiency, savings in maintenance material, and labor. 
Increased capacity with present boilers, or higher capacity 
in less space with new equipment. Constant steam pres- 
sure, and ease in holding the volume of steam generated 


close to load requirements. 


When you find how inexpensive it is to realize these pos- 
sibilities, you will follow the lead of other progressive man- 


ufacturers who have been using NATURAL GAS for years. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS CO. 


Watts Building Birmingham, Ala. 
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BELMONT |RON 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineers . Contractors . Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 


EDDYSTONE 








Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
For Bridges, Buildings and All Industrial —— 
Steel Plate and Miscellaneous Iron Wor 


Complete Stock Shapes, Pla eets and Bare for 
Immediate Shipment 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
“SAVE WITH STEEL” 








TRUCTURAL f, UILDINGS 
TEEL oT DD and BRIDGES 


Capacity 1000 Tons per Month. 3000 Tons in Stock 


Carolina Steel and Iron Company 
The Largest Steel Fabricators in the Carolinas s 
Greenshoro North Carolina 


S. C. Rep., Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
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CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges. 


LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 














HEAVY DUTY 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS [73 12 St. Boone. lowa 


QUINN 


PIPE FORMS 


HAND or WET PROCESS 


Make concrete pipe on the job with 
Quinn Concrete Pipe Forms, Get 
complete information on prices and 
special construction features of 
Quinn Forms. Give us size of job 
for estimate on your pipe form 
needs. 
























MEDIUM DUTY 


Makes same sizes pipe as ‘‘Heavy 
Duty’’ but built to meet demand 









Bullt for more years of service— 
sizes for any diameter pipe from for ‘tower cost equipment to pre- 
12 to 84 inches—any length— duce uniform quality in smaller 
tongue and groove or bell end. amounts. 












Also manufacturers of concrete pipe machines for making 
pipe by machine process. 








“Finanee and Kindred 
Subjects’’ 


Bank Deposit Tax 
(Continued from page 46) 


demands may go as the need for more revenue increases. 

The proposal differs from a sales tax, or a consumers tax, 
or an income tax in that it is a tax on capital, and accordingly 
would appear to have the immediate detinite effect of slowing 
down activity wherewith to increase the taxable basis in the 
future, 

Government and State Expenditures 

On another page reference is made to a new report, “Cost 

of Government in the United States, 1935-1937,” which has 


just been published by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. It contains a wealth of information about governmental 


expenditures, tax collections, national income, government debt, 
payments by the Federal government to states, industry's tax 
burden, social security finances, etc. 

Picked at random from the survey are the following: 

Payments by the Federal government to the states reached 
a total of $3,729,000,000 in 1937 

Taxes in 1986 were almost 40 per cent higher 
were in 19383. 

The national income in 1923 was nearly $2,000,000 more than 


than they 


it Was in 1936. 

The Federal debt has increased 225 per cent since 1930. 

In referring to Social Security finances, the Board gives its 
conclusion—"The entire structure of social security finances 
is based on the federal credit regardless of the condition of 
the Federal budget at any given time. It is not necessary 
to stress that a law that will require investment in government 
obligations in excess of existing debt will promote extravagance 


in expenditures.” 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Annual Report 
The one hundred and eleventh annual report of the Presi- 
dent and Directors to the Stockholders of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company for the year ending 31. 1937, 
was recently submitted. 
The total operating revenues for the vear 


December 


were $169,436,456, 
being an increase over the previous vear of $443,755. This was 
notwithstanding the termination December 31, 1936 of the 
emergency increase in freight rates. It is interesting to note 
as President Willard points out, had these emergency charges 
been continued during 1937, freight revenues of the company 
would have been about $7,000,000 more than they were for the 
Despite this loss in revenue and increases in cost of 
prices of material and fuel and wage 
the net income 
$720,695. less 


vear. 
operation due to higher 
increases during the latter part of the vear, 
available for fixed charges was $31,463,336, or 
than the total fixed interest and other charges accruing. 

Taxes in 1937 were $11,216,077 or an increase over the year 
previous of $720,208. Freight revenue was $604,588 less than 
in 1936, while passenger revenue was up 6.58 per cent, or an 
increase of $735,660. 

The total recorded investment in property related to the 
production of net railway operating income is $979,940,009, 
against which accrued depreciation is set up of $91,015,578. 
Revenue freight carried during the year amounted to 85,099,147 
tons Which was an increase of 3,732,072 tons over the year 
previous. The President’s report points out “that there should 
have been a decrease in gross freight revenue, notwithstanding 
the increase in tons carried, is due to the decrease in the aver- 
age rate per ton per mile, which declined from 9.28 miles 
in 1936 to 8.74 mills in 1937, the lowest in many years, and 
reflects the effect of the elimination of the emergency increase 
in freight rates and charges hereinbefore referred to.” 
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CENTRIFUGAL 
SUMP PUMPS 


At the turn of late winter in- 
to spring and from then on un- 
til summer arrives, flooded cel- 
lars and basements are common 
in most localities. Collectively. 
> loss and damage throughout 
the country during this period 
is enormous, so let’s not over- 
look the opportunity Myers 
Sump Pumps bring to you for 
profitable business at times like 
this. More dependable than 
ever, attractively priced, easy to 
install and operate, they auto- 
matically provide basement or 
cellar drainage that reduces ex- 
cessive moisture or 
flood hazards to a 
minimum. 


Thousands in ser- 
vice—there’s no 
longer any question 
about their superior 
performance values. 
Already the demand 
is heavy. Write for 
catalog and infor- 
mation. 


THE F.E.MYERS & BRO.co. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


PUMPS- WATER SYSTEMS - SPRAYERS - HAY TOOLS DOOR HANGERS 
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MUNDT 


PERFORATED METALS 


The few perforations illustrated are 
indicative of the wide variety of 
our line—we can perforate al- 
most any size perforation in 
any kind of metal or material 
required. Send us your specifica- 
tions. 


Sixty-seven years of manufacturing 
perforated metals for every con- 
ceivable purpose assure satisfaction. 
For years we have specialized in 
supplying all kinds of screen plates 
to the pulp and paper industry. 


Write for catalogue of Patterns 





TIN, STEEL, COPPER, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, 
BRASS, ZINC, MONEL METAL, STAINLESS 
STEEL. ANY METAL, ANY PURPOSE 





CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


490 Johnston Ave., 
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If it's a question of perfore 
ated sheets in Aluminum, Brass, 
Copper, Steel, Tin or Zinc, and 
you are interested in buyiny the 
best, getting it at once, and at 
@ reasonable price --- ASK ERDLE 
TO QUOTE. 

Erdle will send samples on re=- 
quest, or if you have a special 
problen to meet Erdle will offer 
you the accumulated information 
resulting from 57 long, full years 


in the perforating field. 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 
171 York St. ROCHESTER. N.Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 








Jones and Laughlin Wire 
Rope Plant 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., announces the completion of a 
modern wire rope plant at Muncy, Pa., as an 
additional unit of its expansion and develop- 
ment programm. It will be known as the Gil- 
more Wire Rope Division of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation and will be under 
the supervision of Robert Gilmore, General 
Manager, Muncy. Completion of the new unit 
marks the entry of the corporation into a 
new line of finished products, including wire 
rope for oil country use, for general construc- 
tion purposes and for industrial application. 


Tin Plate and Steel Shipments 
From Birmingham 


The Birmingham plants of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company recently 
made a shipment of 4000 tons of tin plate 
and 2700 tons of miscellaneous steel products 
to Mobile where it was loaded on the Isthmian 
Line ship, Steel Inventor, bound for the 
Pacific Coast. The tin plate was consigned 
to American Can Company for its factories 
at Sacramento, Oakland, San Jose and Los 
Angeles, California; Portland, Oregon, and 
Seattle, Washington. The miscellaneous steel 
products were consigned to Columbia Steel 
‘ompany at San Francisco. 





Strand Distributor for Northwest 

N. A. Strand and Company, Chicago, IIL, 
manufacturers of High Quality Flexible 
Shafts, Machines and Attachments, announce 
the appointment of Campbell Hardware and 
Supply Company of Seattle, Washington, as 
exclusive distributors for the State of Wash- 
ington. Substantial stocks of Strand products 
will be carried by the Campbell organization 
for prompt service to the trade in the North- 
west. 


‘onnecticut Flower Appointments 
General Manager Charles H. Keeney, Con- 
necticut Blower Company, Hartford, Conn., 
announces the appointment of two additional 
sales engineers, one of whom is Arthur Pols- 
ton of Louisville, for handling sales execlu- 
sively in Kentucky. Julius Lamparzyk of 
Cleveland, Ohio, will handle sales in that state. 
Both have had wide practical and technical ex- 
perience in the blower line. 


~_ 


Republic Rubber “Appointment 


The Republic Rubber Division, Lee Rubber 
and Tire Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio, an- 
nounces the appointment of the Moore Dry 
Kiln Company, Jacksonville, Fla., as distribu- 
tors of Republic mechanical rubber products. 
Through stock and = serving facilities, the 
Moore Dry Kiln Company is in an exceptional 
position to serve its territory with these 
products. 


New ARMCO Appointments 

Charles R. Wook, president of The Ameri- 
ean Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
announces the election of Calvin Verity as 
Executive Vice President and General Man- 
ager, and W. W. Sebald as Vice President and 
Assistant General Manager of the company. 
Mr. Verity, a graduate of Cornell University, 
has had wide experience as a laborer, fore- 
nan, department superintendent, and in the 
executive branch of the company in the 27 
years he has been a member of the ARMCO 
organization. Mr. Sebald has been with the 
organization since 1906 and for several vears 
has keen ARMCO’'S vice president in charge 
of commercial activities. 


Benjamin F. Curtis Dies 

One of the best known traffie men in the 
Mast, Benjamin F. Curtis, 69, traffic manager 
of Norton Company of Worcester, Mass., for 
fifty years, died suddenly on June 10. Mr. 
Curtis joined the Norton Company in 1887, 
two years after its founding, and retired in 
1937. Ife was a former president and a charter 
member of the New England Traffic Men's 
Association, beside holding membership = in 
other organizations. 


Orders for Koppers Gate Valves 


Orders for a total of 206 gate valves have 
been placed by the cities of Chicago and New 





York with the Koppers Company's Western 
Gas Division, Fort Wayne, Ind. From these, 
the New York department of water supply, 
was and electricity will be provided with 166 
12-inch valves, and the Chicago department 
of public works with 30 24-inch and 10 36-inch 
valves. Each city will furnish specifications 
for the construction of its valves. 


Schuler Joins Republic Steel 


Republic Steel Corporation, Youngstown, 
Ohio, announces the addition of R. J. Schuler 
to its general sales organization in the capa- 
city of General Sales Representative of Union 
Drawn Steel Division. 


Wheeling Steel Corporation 
Appoints Brooks 


Wheeling Steel Corporation of Wheeling, 
W. Va., announces the appointment of Wil 
liam Wiley Brooks as district sales manager 
for the Atlanta territory, with offices in the 
Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. Identified for 
many years with the C. Vance Tron and Steel 
Company of Chattanooga, Tenn, Mr. Brooks 
is well known throughout the South. 


“conomical Steam Generation South 


Under the caption of “Economical Steam 
Generation in the South,” the Detroit Staker 
Company of Detroit, Mich., is distributing an 
attractively illustrated booklet outlining ad- 
vantages of the Detroit Stoker and showing 
some of its many Southern applications. 
These stokers are used extensively for 
economical steam production in plants of all 
types and sizes, increasing boiler capacities 
and showing larger returns on investment in 
steam generating equipment. They provide a 
most economical and satisfactory method of 
steam generation, with savings in some in- 
stances as high as 40 per cent when used 
to replace other firing methods. The booklet 
shows more than fifty prominent plants and 
buildings, in which Detroit stokers have been 
installed, and may be had upon request to 
the company or its branch offices. Southern 
district offices of the Detroit Stoker Company 
are in the Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C.. 
P. O. Stribling, Jr., District Manager; Title 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., E. L. Shuff, District 
Manager: American Building, Richmond, Va.: 
4452 Duncan Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., and Bond 
Building, Washington, D. €. 


TRADE LITERATURE 





CONVERTIBLE SLIP RING MOTORS— 
Bulletin M-2—“P&H Convertible Slip Ring 
Motors,” illustrated, presenting an analysis 
of the requirements demanded of the stand 
ard wound rotor type of slip ring motor in- 
cluding specific information as to how P&H 
Motors are designed and manufactured. 
Harnischteger Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELESCO ECONOMIZERS— 
Catalog—illustrating and describing the 
latest designs and details of Elesco fin-tube 
economizers, which are of two general de- 
signs—Tpey A in which the ends of the 
bifurcated tubes are connected by bends 
with flanged connections, and Type C_ in 
which forged return bends are employed. 
Combustion Engineering Company, Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 

REFRACTORIES— 
Folder—‘Super-Duty Brick for Super-Duty 
Service’, pointing out factors which led to 
the development of ALAMO and VARNON, 
two super-brands of refractories which are 
declared to be superior to high-heat duty 
fireclay brick in every important physical 
and chemical property. 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIMKEN QUALITY TUBING— 
Booklet—illustrated, covering in detail 
numerous and varied industrial applications 
of Timken Quality Tubing, latest addition 
to the Tyerson stock of Certified Steels, in- 
cluding physical property specifications, 
tolerance charts, numerical equivalent tables 
and other data. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine., Chicago, TI. 


MANUFACTURERS 


COLD DRAWN STEELS— 
Handbook — “Cutting Costs With Cold 
Drawn Steel,” illustrated, presenting non- 
technical discussion of results of cold draw- 
ing and their utilization in the manufacture 
of steel parts. 
Republic Steel Corporation, Union Drawn 
Steel Division, Massillon, Ohio. 
ENGINEERING MANUAL— 
s00k—No. 400 Scully-Jones Standard High 
Production Engineering Manual, embodying 
new features, one of which is a picture in- 
dex consisting of 8 pages of halftones of 
clearly marked with the catalog name, style 
number of the tool, and page on which it is 
shown. 
Scully-Jones & Company, 1901 South Rock- 
well St., Chicago, IIL 


POWER FOR COTTON GINS— 
Booklet—illustrated, “International Power 
Units for Cotton Gins.” 

International Harvxester Company, Ine., 
Chicago, Hl, 


REPUBLIC SOUTHERN FENCE, ETC.— 
Catalog—illustrated, printed in four colors, 
devoted to Republic Southern Fence and 
other steel products for the farm. 
Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


COMPRESSORS— 

Bulletins Nos. 322 and 325 —-devoted, respec- 

tively, to Cooper-Bessemer Type G-MS Com- 

pressor Unit, 40 to 50 horsepower and con- 

vertible from gas to oil fuel, and to the 

Cooper-Bessemer Type G-MV_ ‘Pwo-Cycle 

Compressor, 

The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio, 





TIMKEN TUBING—RYERSON SERVICE— 
Booklet—illustrated, telling about Timken- 
Ryerson Cooperation, in which Timken Tub- 
ing, made by the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company of Canton, Ohio, is included in 
stocks of Ryerson Certified steels, 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine., Chicago, IL. 


AIR EJECTORS— 
Leaflet—illustrating and describing steam 
jet air ejectors designed for air removal, 
condensation, dehydration, deodorization, 
distillation, evaporation and impregnation— 
discussing different types, where and when 
to use them, and outstanding features. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 

Company, East Pittsburgh, Da. 

CONTROLLING BOILER WATER LEVEL— 
Bulletin 413—"Controlling Boiler) Water 
Level on Combined Utility and Sugar Plant 
Load,” a paper by J. H. Dunlap, Plant 
Superintendent of Fort Bend Utilities Com- 
pany, Sugar Land, Tex.; published by per- 
mission of Mr. Dunlap by the manufac- 
turers of the Copes System of Boiler Feed 
Control used in the Fort Bend Utilities 
Company plant; copies from 
Northern Equipment Company, Erie, Pa. 


BOOK REVIEW— 

American Wool Handbook—by Werner von 
Bergen and Herbert R. Mauersberger. First 
dition. 864 pages, 51% inches by 7° inches. 
Illustrated. Published by American Wool 
$3.95 per copy in the United States and 
Handbook Company, New York City. Price 
Canada, $4.75 in other countries. 

Written in simple English, the book pre- 
sents up-to-date information concerning the 
xrowing of wool, its marketing, grading and 
use in the woolen and worsted trade. It is, 
in fact, a reference work, reflecting pri- 
marily American technic and the practical 
art of converting wool into yarns and fab- 
rics. Both of its authors are practical tex- 
tile men, Mr. von Bergen having served 
for mmany years as chief chemist of the 
Forstmann Woolen Company of Passaic, 
N. J., and has been teaching wool manu- 
facture at Columbia University, while Mr. 
Mauersberger, a graduate of Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute, is the technical editor of a 
leading trade journal and for the past four- 
teen years has been in charge of evening 
textile courses at Columbia University. The 
preface was written by Arthur Besse, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, 


Harnischfeger Produces 
10,000th Crane 

An event of significant importance occurred 
on the afternoon of June 22 in the plant of 
the Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wis.. when the 10,000th P&H crane produced 
by the company was inspected and accepted 
by the buyer. The unit is a 40-ton 100-foot 
span P&H crane, equipped with a 10-ton 
auxiliary hoist. A plate bearing the number 
of the crane was affixed by Ben Van Horn, 
sales manager of the P&H Crane Division. 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
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“NEw YORK Ne 
Dear Mr. Commissioner: 

Liquid Chlorine, the great purifier, can do "some- 
thing" about Bob's problem, as it is already doing 
something about it in Sewage treatment plants all 
over the country. Just be sure that the effluent 
that flows from your plant is doubly purified with 
Solvay Liquid Chlorine. 


Very truly yours, 


P. S. Solvay Liquid Chlorine should also be used 


for treating the water in public swimming pools in 
your district. 


Sd LVAY 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
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PERFORATED 
METAL 


of every sort 





for Screening, Grad- 
ing, Ventilating or 
any industrial pur- 
pose. Also Grilles 
of many beautiful 
designs. 


5631 ihe. — Il. : 
ladialenkelan-c King 
Co.’ 


PERFORATING. 


PERFORATED METALS 
Sereens.... Grilles 


Extensive facilities and long experience make 
Hendrick the logical source for all perforated 
metals . . . screen plate with any shape open- 
ing, round, square, hexagonal, squaround,* 
slotted, corrugated . . . heating and ventilating 
grilles of every description. Hendrick can fur- 
nish them in any desired commercially-rolled 
metal. “Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
44 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mitco 
Shur-Site Treads and Miteo Armorgrids. 


New York Office: 114 Liberty St. 















McLANAHAN 


EQUIPMENT 
CRUSHERS 


Single and double roll and jaw crush- 
ers, hammer mills, super dry pans— 
steel log washers and scrubbers, sand 
drags, revolving and vibrating screens, 
elevators, comveyors, dryers, jigs, 
hoists. 








SCREENS 


portable, _semi- 
portable and __ stationary 
crushing, screening and 
washing plants for different 
capacities of any materials. 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. 


Complete 


Established 1835 
HOLLIDAYSBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA 











LINK-BELT 


CHAINS - SPROCKETS 


ANTI-FRICTION PILLOW BLOCKS 


POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Atlanta, 1116 Murphy Ave., S. WwW. 


Dallas New Orleans Offices in Principal Cities 


5580-A 




















Texas Citrus Industry 
Sets New Record 


BY 
Jack H. Drake 


Ass. Sec., Rio Grande Valley 
Citrus Exchange 


HE citrus crop this year will be the 

largest one marketed in the history 
of this Texas industry. Its size and value 
are indicated by the figures released by 
the Industry Committee of 
Texas which represents the citrus pro- 
Because so many industries are 


Growers’ 


ducers, 
represented under the general heading of 
citrus, it is impossible to gauge all of the 
production figures exactly, therefore, sev- 
eral are estimated. The citrus fruits coyv- 
ered include grapefruit, oranges, lemons 
and tangerines, 

During the shipping season ending on 
April 30th last, there were marketed this 
year 11,997.579 standard boxes of grape- 
fruit compared with the revised estimate 
of last movement of 10,000,000 
standard There 1,261,000 
boxes of oranges sold from Texas groves. 
No figures are yet available on the num- 
ber of tangerines and lemons that have 
been or will be moved. 


year’s 


boxes. were 


From the figures available, which are 
substantially correct, it has been esti- 
mated that $2.25 delivered is the average 
price paid on grapefruit which went into 
the fresh fruit market, and approximate- 
ly 6,800,000 boxes of grapefruit were sold 
in this way during the last year realizing 
$15,300,000 total income from this par- 
ticular source. Of that amount approxi- 
mately $4,000,000, in round figures, were 
returned to the Texas citrus producers, 
the difference representing money spent 
on freight, boxes and packing costs. 


The general average for the orange 
movement this year from Texas indi- 


cates a net return on trees of $20.00 per 
ton or a delivered price of $2.50 for a 
standard box. 1,288,000 boxes of oranges 
were put into fresh fruit channels and 
12,000 were processed, which brought in 
an approximate of $3,220,000. 
The Texas citrus industry processed al- 
most 5,000,000 cases of grapefruit juice 
and segments. Assuming the general 
average to be 65 cents per dozen number 


revenue 


two cans (two dozen to a case) there is 
an estimated return here of $6,500,000. 

The 1937-38 season showed a net in- 
crease of $9,474.466 over the 1936-37 sea- 
son With an increase of approximately 18 
per cent in the amount of fruit handled 
this year compared with last. Coopera- 
tive marketing has received the credit for 


uw 
N 





Interior of the largest grapefruit juice canning plant 
which has a daily capacity of 16,000 cases 


the success thus far attained by the Texas 
citrus industry. 

In addition to the fresh fruit, the 
canned hearts and citrus juices, there is 
an important by-product comparatively 
new on the market which is dehydrated 
citrus pulp and is used for cattle feed. 
It is made from the peel, pulp and seed 
of the grapefruit and oranges after the 
juice has been extracted. It is estimated 
that this new by-product will bring in 
another $1,500,000 in revenue to cover the 
costs of manufacturing, bags, twine, 
freight and incidentals, bringing the an- 
nual value of the Texas citrus industry 
to approximately $27,770,000 which is as 
closely as it may be estimated. 

An important grower organization is 
the Rio Grande Valley Citrus Enchange 
which is operated on a cooperative basis 
and comprises 22 member organizations 
which have an aggregate membership of 
3.212 growers who represent in excess of 
50,000 acres of the choicest citrus produc- 
ing land in the fertile lower Rio Grande 
Valley. 

According to a report given by the 
United States Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, 7,040,946 citrus trees 
were planted in the Rio Grande Valley 
during the 1937-38 season and census fig- 
ures reveal that there has been a marked 
increase of orange and tangerine plants 
during the past year. The figures also 
indicate the relative number of the grape- 
fruit and orange trees, total plantings of 
oranges being about 29.6 percent of the 
total grapefruit plantings. 

Yes—the Texas citrus industry grows! 





The Story of Koppers 

The story of an industrial organization 
which in 24 vears has grown to become a 
producer of products for nearly every 
type of industry in the nation, is told for 
the first time in “Koppers Yearbook— 
1938," which has just been published. 

Primarily a processor of Coal, the book 
states, the company performs all of the 
humerous operations necessary to obtain 
coke, coke oven gas, tar, light oils, and 
chemicals which it and other industries 
convert into almost countless products. 

The book also describes the Company 
in the light of a taxpayer and employer. 

Total company figures for 1937 have 
been divided as though each of its 10,029 
employes were in business for himself, 
with his proportionate share of the com- 
pany'’s capital, sales, operating expense 
and payroll. 

The working capital of each individual, 
provided by himself or borrowed, would 
be $11,493. He would sell products, ren- 
der services and receive investment re- 
turns totaling $6,685. Of this he would 
spend $4,181 for raw materials, supplies 
and other operating expenses. His tax 
bill would be $181. He would have $178 
for plant and machinery replacement. 
His share for wages paid to himself for 
one year would be $1,561. There would 
he $584 remaining for interest on his in- 
vestment and on the money he borrowed, 
as Well as to provide for expansion. 

Taxes paid by the Company in) 1937 
were 75 per cent greater than the total 


amount received by stockholders. 
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Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 








i chit news sitet 35 


Cole Creosoting Cylinder 8’ diameter x 138’ long. 


High Pressure Vessels 
of Quality Steel 


When in need of tanks and vats for acid storage, 
NaOH storage, etc., agitator tanks, bubble towers, gas 
scrubbers, creosoting cylinders and other heavy pres- 
sure vessel and fabricated work, call on COLE. 
“Custom-made” to order in plain and Alloy steel, 
Nickel-Clad and Stainless steel, Monel metal, lead lined, 
tin lined, aluminum, etc. Other COLE products are: 


Tanks Kiers Welded Steel Pipe 
Towers Kettles Digestors | 

Standpipes Vats F Storage Bins 
Smokestacks Air Receivers Fabricated Framework 


Boilers (HRT and Manning) 


Our Engineering Department will submit designs or any equip- 
ment may be made from your own specifications. 


Write for “Tank Talk”—No. 13-D. 


R.D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEWNAN 1884 GEORGIA 








TANKS 


Made to your specifications of steel, 
stainless steel, stainless clad, monel, nickel, 
nickel clad, copper, aluminum and alloy 
metals. 


PLATE and SHEET FABRICATORS 


From 1/16” to 1” in thickness 


Our 25 years of experience in fabricat- 
ing pressure and non-pressure tanks, smoke 
stacks, smoke breechings, hoppers, bins, 
chutes, storage heaters, instantaneous heat- 
ers, condensers and kindred equipment is 
at your command. 


RICHMOND ENGINEERING COMPANY Inc. 
RICHMOND — VIRGINIA 








WOOD TANKS 


Wood Stave Pipe 


Our products are de 
signed, built and erected 
by experienced tank makers. 


Tanks any size for all 
purposes. 

Towers any height for 
tanks. 





Write for literature and 
prices. 


THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE TANK & TOWER Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
The Largest Works of Its Kind in the South 


















Our Cypress tanks with 50 years behind them 
are making a strong appeal to your new in- 
dustry. 


Inquiries are coming in contin- 
ually, and we are prepared to 
meet your needs, however rigid. 
Catalogue on request. 





G. M. DAVIS & SON 
P.O. Box 5, Palatka, Florida 





























CREOSOTED TIES, PILING, POLES, 
POSTS, CROSS ARMS, and LUMBER 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER— 
Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 
Docks for Ocean Vessels 


American Creosote Works, Inc. 
New Orleans, La. 


Atlantic Creosoting Co., Inc. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Plants at: New Orleans; Winnfield, La.: Louisville, Miss. 
Savannah, Ga.; Jackson, Tenn., and Norfolk, Va. 

















-_ PRODUCTS 


—WELDED OR RIVETED— 


We now manufacture ani offer to the 
trade tanks in all sizes for pressure or 
Gravity work. Also other steel equipment 
of either 


WELDED OR RIVETED CONSTRUCTION 


This applies to field as well as shop built 
equipment 


Write us for information and quotations 


om om Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 


| CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
i 


TANKS 
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Our Ample Petroleum 
Resources 


(Coutinued from page 21) 
ferent refining processes. These almost 
constantly are undergoing changes and 
improvement. So rapid is progress that 
the most modern plant can become obso- 
lete in five years. 

The refining process known as “crack- 
ing” has functioned so effectively in the 
conservation of petroleum resources as 
practically to cut in half the volume of 
crude oil needed in any one year to meet 
cousumer demand for refined products. 
It is estimated that since 1920 this proc- 
ess has conserved more than nine billion 
barrels of crude oil. 

Comparatively recent, 
paratively general, has been the adoption 


but also) com- 
of two supplementary refining processes, 
polymerization and solvent refining. In 
polymerization the gases released when 
crude oil is disintegrated by cracking are 
rejoined to form additional products, 
notably motor fuel which is blended with 
the cracked product both to increase the 
supply and to improve the quality. Sol- 
vent refining, used in the manufacture of 
lubricants, tends to make possible the 
production of high grade lubricating oils 
from a wider variety of crude oils. This 
serves the ends of conservation by put- 
ting to superior use both a wider range 
and a greater quantity of crudes. 
Recovery of high-grade motor fuels 
from natural gas, by polymerization and, 
other processes, reduce neither the avail- 
ability nor the usefulness of that prod- 
uct, but greatly the nation’s 
gasoline supply without drawing upon 
crude oil reserves. Production of carbon 
black, and other products, affords prac- 


augment 


tical uses for natural gas produced when 
oil is brought to the surface. 

Petroleum research is making it possi- 
ble to obtain a greater amount of useful 
This trend 
material 


work from refined products. 
reduces the quantity of raw 
needed. Improvements in the quality and 
utility value of lubricants have been out- 
standing in the past decade. Higher oc- 
tane ratings for motor fuels increase the 
power of internal combustion 
Without increasing consumption. 

While the petroleum industry has been 
making such progress in improving pro- 


motors 


ducing and refining methods, it has not 
lost sight of the possibility of developing 
substitute sources of supply when, as, 
and if these become necessary. This may 
come as a suprise to many who have been 
led to believe, by the publicity given to 
the utilization of substitutes in countries 
not favored with a large domestic supply 
of petroleum, that progress in this field 
has been more rapid abroad than in the 
United States. 

Petroleum technologists have given the 
American people, and the American pe- 
troleum industry, every assurance that 
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whenever it becomes economicaliy feasi- 
ble it will be possible fully to utilize as 
substitute sources of supply the virtually 
unlimited coal and oil shale deposits in 
the United States. Assurance further is 
given that the change will be accom- 
plished with such little difficulty and at 
such small cost that the average con- 
sumer never may become acutely aware 
of it. 

These predictions scarcely are in ac- 
cord with those of the prophets of dis- 
aster, and rather discount fears of dollar- 
a-gallon gasoline. Yet, now 
known and in use can produce adequate 
supplies of refined products as no sub- 
These 


processes 


stantial, if any, increase in cost. 
substitute sources are so voluminous as 
to permit measurement of potential pro- 
duction in billions of barrels. 

For these, and other reasons, no need 
is seen for immediate, or even serious, 
consideration of the suggestion that mo- 
tor fuel be made from hopelessly limited 
expensive substitutes 
Aside from un- 


and excessively 
produced from the soil. 
satisfactory service, already experienced 
wherever use of such products is com- 
pulsory—and compulsory use of such 
fuels has been made a favorite political 
promotion scheme in foreign countries 
technologists dislike to rely upon the 
fickle productiveness of the soil, deple- 
tion of which already is a problem in 
itself. 

Those who have warned against 
pending exhaustion of petroleum reserves 
highly im- 


im- 


invariably have overlooked 
portant factors, among them the per- 
sistence and ingenuity of American in- 
dustry which have protected the Ameri- 
can people) from even a temporary 
shortage of petroleum and its products 
since the American industry was founded 
in 1859, 
as changes in political economy which 
might force the American public to be- 
come largely dependent upon political 
expediency, instead of industrial 
ress, there is no reason to look for any 


jarring unforseen events, such 


prog- 


abrupt termination of that service. 

It was only a few years ago that men 
were saying the petroleum industry 
would be a temporary undertaking, be- 
cause the supply of oil was limited. It 
Was even fewer years ago that men were 
boasting they would “drink all the oil 
produced west of the Ohio River.” And 
it is only a matter of months since state- 
ments were made in Washington, D. C., 
in effect tnat the last oil well would vield 
the last drop in November, 1941. 

Meanwhile the petroleum industry is 
secking improved ways and means to lo- 
cate oil in the billions of acres of favor- 
able geological formation as vet unpros- 
pected. It is trying to increase the maxi- 
mum recovery from every oil pool. It is 
endeavoring to wrest every last drop of 
utility value from every product. And 
it is wondering how to ride out a flood of 
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production pending the time when Amer- 
icans shall need more oil than currently 
they are consuming. 





Railroads Spend Millions in 


Florida Annually 
(Continued from page 31 ) 

Essential as railway transportation is, 
it is but one of several major contribu- 
tions which the railroads are making to 
the wellbeing of Florida and its citizens. 

The railroads are great industries in 
themselves. They normally consume one- 
fifth of the nation’s output of lumber, 
and Florida’s foremost industry, aside 
from agriculture, is the production of for- 
est products. Annual purchases of the 
railroads for cross ties, poles. piling and 
sawed lumber in Florida bulk large in the 
aggregate, and this has the effect of pro- 
viding employment to thousands of Fler 
ida These purchases are not 
confined to the railroads operating in 
Florida: many 
of the country are among the buyers; 


workers. 
‘ailrowds in other parts 


and Florida yellow pine and cypress lum- 
ber are extensively used in bridge and 
trestle building and car construction in 
many parts of the country. 

The railway market for 
nets fluctuates with the rise and fall of 
railway earnings. When earnings 
good, railroads buy heavily to catch up 
on mhaintenance and to make needed im- 
When earnings are unsatis- 


forest) prod- 


are 


provements, 
factory, as at present, expenditures are 
sharply curtailed, and the forest indus- 
tries in Florida and elsewhere feel the 
adverse effect of their absence from the 
market. 

Forest products are by no means the 
only items on the railway shopping list in 
Florida. Railway serving 
more than 25,000,000 meals annually in 


dining cars, 


the United States, are heavy consumers 
of Florida fruits, 
Florida-made cigars are sold) in 
dining and 
throughout the country. 
thousands of dollars are being spent. an- 
Florida for 


vegetables and sea- 
foods. 
restaurants 


Hundreds of 


cars depot 


nually by the railroads in 
such items as foundry products, piaints. 
chemicals, metal products, ballast 
electrical 


mi- 
terials, cement, tools, goods, 
laundry service, electricity. water, ice, 
stationery and = printing, office supplies. 
telephone service, advertising, and so on. 

The widespread distribution of rail- 
Way purchases in Florida is indicated by 
the fact that some, but not all, of the rail- 
roads reported that in 19387 they pur- 
chased materials and supplies in 323 cit- 
ies and towns in sixty-four of the state's 
sixty-seven counties. Their expenditures 
in Florida for materials and supplies last 
year, when railway buying was unusually 
light. amounted to $3,853,000, not includ- 
ing expenditures for miscellaneous items 
such as water, electricity, ice, telephone 

(Continued on page 6G) 
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METAL 
BUILDINGS 


-for those who 
necd eatra space 


in a hurry, 


From a watchman’'s shelter to a complete plant. Mary- 
land Metal Buildings fulfill any requirement . . . at 
the lowest cost per square foot of floor space. 
Standard or designed to your requirements. Insulated 
if desired. Conform to A.I.S.C. Specifications. Perma- 
nent, yet easily remodeled to fit changing conditions. 


Meryland Metal Building Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MARYLAND METAL BUILDINGS 











Send for Free 
Illustrated Catalog 
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CONNORS STANDARD 
STEEL BUILDINGS 


Write for complete new catalog on Connors 
Prefabricated Steel Buildings. There is a 
design and size to meet your individual re- 
quirement. Erection is rapid. No waste in 
time and materials. Minimum cost. 


CONNORS STEEL CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 















FILTERS 


Water Filters for Municipalities, Textile Finishing 
Establishments, Rayon Manufacturing Plants, Swim- 
ming Pools, Raw Water Ice Plants, Laundries, etc. 

ROBERTS FILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


604 Columbia Avenue Darby, Pennsylvanis 








Filtration and Pumping Equipment 
Fer Water Works and Swimming Peols 
Sales and Installation 


BURFORD, HALL AND SMITH 


140 Edgewood Avenue, N. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia 








Water Purification Plants 
Any Type—Any Purpose—Any Capacity 


Dry Chemical Feed Machines 
Swimming Pool Filters 


E. W. BACHARACH & CO. 


Rialto Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








SAND—GRAVEL—BRICK 
FILTER GRAVEL 


Washed Sand and Gravel for Concrete 
Roads and Buildings 
Filter Gravel, all sizes—Building Bricks 


FRIEND & CO., INC. River St., Petersburg, Va. 




















U. S. Army Base, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
30,700 sq. ft. CWG Skylights. 


SPECIFY 
ORIGINAL SOLID CORRUGATED 
WIRE GLASS 


It diffuses light with a minimum of shadows. It is 
practically self-cleaning and can be used on a roof of 
any material and supply daylight in manufacturing 
and industrial plants—an important factor in all mod- 
ern production. 


Also used with excellent results on sidewalls, mar- 
quises, canopies and wherever daylight is needed. 
Our Engineering Service Department can aid you on 
your skylighting problems. Write or wire. 
PENNSYLVANIA WIRE GLASS CO. 
1612 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 




















LONG LIFE TO LUMBER! 


To add from S to 20 times the ordinary life and 


service you might expect from your lumber, use 
only pressure-preserved woods treated with ZMA 


or Creosote. Eppinger & Russell Co. has, for 60 
years, been treating poles, ties, posts, piling, cross 
arms, cross ties and other timber for the nation’s 
leading industrial firms and utilities. Safeguard 
your lumber against dry rot and termites by em- 
ploying this outstanding wood-treating service. 
PRESSURE-TREATING PLANTS AT: 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


and 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


EppinGer & Russett C2 


84 Eighth Ave., New York City 










“ONE QUALITY ONLY 


There is no "second grade"... no inferior quality 












of Lyonore Metal. Made according to a proven 
scientific formula owned by us, only one grade is 
manufactured. Be assured of years of satisfaction 
by specifying and using genuine Lyonore Metal 
for all sheet metal work. Ask for complete details. 


LYON, CONKLIN & CO., Inc. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


onore Metal 


CHROMIUM = NICKEL = COPPER = IRON ALLOY 
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Railroads Spend Millions in 
Florida Annually 


(Continued from page 56) 


service and advertising. 

In a canvass of 100 of the leading rail- 
way companies in the United States, it 
was found that fifty-one of them made 
purchases in Florida in 1937, and only 
five of this number operate mileage in 
the state. One Eastern railroad reported 
purchases in fifty-five Florida cities and 
towns. 

As employers of labor, the railroads 
outrank every other industrial group in 
Florida. In 1937 their forces in the state 
totaled 13,200. With their families, they 
comprise a group equal to the population 


of St. Augustine, Fernandina, Fort 
Pierce, Fort Lauderdale, Kissimmee, 
Ocala, Arcadia and Bartow combined. 


Thousands of these railway employes are 
home-owners and tax-payers and rank 
among the prominent citizens of the com- 
munities in which they live. 

Flowing regularly and continuously 
into the channels of trade throughout 
Florida are the paychecks for this large 
army of railway employes. Railway pay- 
roll expenditures in Florida last year 
totaled more than $19,000,000. 

Out of every dollar taken in by the 
railroads, approximately 45 cents is paid 
out in wages, Employment and payrolls 
rise and fall with railway earnings, and 
in many cities and towns where railroads 
employ large numbers of workers, rail- 
way employment is a barometer of local 
prosperity. 

Still another outstanding railway con- 
tribution is the taxes they pay. Railroads 
taxpayers in sixty-six of the state’s 
Taxes paid by the 


are 
sixty-seven counties. 
eight Class I railroads in Florida (i.e., 
railroads with annual gross revenues of 
more than a million dollars) totaled $2.- 
980,000 in 1937. Based upon the latest 
analysis of railway taxes, approximately 
three-fifths of the railway tax dollar in 
Florida goes to the general support of 
state and local governments and to high- 
way and bridge construction and mainte- 
nance, while the remaining two-fifths 
goes to support the public schools. It is 
estimated that railway taxes allocated to 
schools in Florida are sufficient to defray 
the public cost of educating around 18,500 
Florida children. 

Thus, the railroads which played such 
aun important part in Florida development 
are still vital forces in the state’s econ- 
omy. They are contributing, day in and 
day out, to Florida’s progress and pros- 
perity. Their investments far exceed 
those of any other enterprise in the state. 
Their varied transportation services, 
their extensive purchases, their large pay- 
rolls and taxes in cities, towns and com- 
munities throughout the state, are highly 
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activity. Their preservation in full vigor 
is essential to the progress of the state. 

In receni years the railroads have met 
with severe reverses. The depression, 
plus inroads of competing forms of trans- 
portation, the increasing burden of taxa- 
tion, high costs of operation, and the 
business recession have reduced their 
earnings, impaired their credit, and com- 
pelled them to reduce forces, abandon 
least essential operations, skimp on their 


purchases and postpone needed improve- 
ments. Despite their best efforts, many 
railroads have been forced into receiver- 
ship. 

The situation is bringing the American 
people to realize that the railway prob- 
lem is their problem. The railroads are 
such basic factors in American life that 
the restoration of their employing and 
purchasing power is absolutely essential 
to business recovery. 





SOUTHERN STATES 
RESOURCE MAPS 


lps COLORS, appearing monthly in MANUFACTURERS RECORD with a 
two-page statement of resources, present state of development and op- 
portunities for investment and locations for appropriate new industries or 


branch plants. 


Starting with May 1938 issue, the series is scheduled subject to change, as 


follows: 
1938 

IAW ...iceas ALABAMA 
JUNE ....... ARKANSAS 

Ub FLORIDA 
AUGUST ..... GEORGIA 
SEPTEMBER .KENTUCKY 
OCTOBER ...LOUISIANA 
NOVEMBER ..MARYLAND 
DECEMBER .. MISSISSIPPI 


1939 


JANUARY ....MISSOURI 
FEBRUARY | ‘are CAROLINA 
MARCH ..... OKLAHOMA 
APR, 5... SOUTH —_ 
MAM ss oes TENNESSEE 

BUND, 2.6.s5 TEXAS 

UU by GRR VIRGINIA 

AUGUST ..... WEST VIRGINIA 


The value, importance and pertinence of these maps and articles may 
be appreciated from widespread comments as follows: 


The MANUFACTURERS RECORD is to 
be commended for its current series of 
maps and articles. Arkansas will benefit 


from it. CARL E. BAILEY 
Governor of Arkansas 


The Arkansas map and article are quite 
informative and easily understood. 
CARROLL DOWNES, Industrial Con- 
sultant, Southeastern Governors’ 
Conference 


I congratulate you upon adopting this 
feature—will serve to give the country 
a correct picture of opportunities of a 
great section of our country. 

CLYDE R. HOEY 

Governor of South Carolina 


Information such as you are bringing 
out is invaluable to industrialists al- 
ready located in the South as well as 
those progressive industrialists con- 
sidering Southern and Florida plant 
locations. Long may the “RECORD” 
keep up this fine work. 

FRED P. CONE 

Governor of Florida 


A valuable contribution to the cause of 
industrial development of this section 
of the nation. 

R. W. LECHE 


Governor of Louisiana 


Our members have expressed apprecia- 
tion of the fine work the MANUFAC- 
TURERS RECORD is doing and your 
willingness to always cooperate. 

JOHN M. WARD, Secretary 

Alabama State Chamber of Commerce 


I commend you highly for your fore- 
sight in putting before all interested 
people a clear and concise picture of 
Alabama—one of the finest ways I 
know of to get the proper information 
to people too busy to read. 

WALTER B. JONES 

State Geologist of Alabama 


The concise, yet comprehensive review 
of Arkansas will cause many loyal 
citizens to glow with pride. 

ROBERT H. BROOKS Co. 

( Advertising) 

Little Rock, Arkansas 





For further information, write 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


Devoted to the industrial development of the South since 1882. 
Published monthly at $2.00 a year 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


important factors in Florida’s business Advertising rates on request — Reprints of maps available at $10.00 a hundred. 
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Research on Prevention of 
Stream Pollution 


In the irom and steel industry an 
important problem is to preveat stream 
pollution by waste liquors) from = such 
operations as pickling, in which metal 
is commonly acid-treated, This industry, 
after endeavoring to solve this problem 
for many years at heavy expense. has 
recently founded, through the American 
Iron and Steel Tnstitute, a fellowship 
at Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search in Pittsburgh, with the aim of 
definite solution as soon 
Mellon 


Institute. this investigation will be car- 


attempting a 


as possible. According to the 


ried on until concluded to the satisfac- 
tion of health and industrial authori- 
ties. It will be the objective to treat or 
liquor of pickling 
plants so as to render it entirely safe 


process the waste 
for discharging into streams, recovering 
from. it from useful 
products can be made economically. 


chemicals which 
Thousands of tons of iron and sulfuric 
acid are now wasted annually in various 
districts of this country by the lack of 
a suitable method of treatment, espe- 
cially a procedure that can be employed 
on the large scale necessary in big mills: 
and a concerted effort will be made to 
take out the chemicals in solution in 
the liquor by a satisfactory procedure 
and to discover uses for them. 


Willard W. Hlodyge. professor of 
chemical engineering and head of the 
Department of Chemical Engineering at 
West Virginia University, and also di- 
rector of the Engineering Experiment 
Station of that institution, will head 
this investigational work at Mellon In- 
stitute. He is well Known as a specialist 
on the recovery of by-products from 
industrial wastes, proper disposal of 
trade effluents, water purification, and 
control of stream pollution, and has 
contributed to the literature of munici- 
pal water supplies, waste liquors from 
by-products of coke plants. treatment 
of paper mill and tannery wastes, water 
treatment from the chemical engineer- 
ing standpoint. disposal of ammonia 
liquor containing phenols, coal seams 
and their drainage, and effects of coal 
mine drainage on water supplies. 








ENVELOPES 





All Sizes 


OLEs ENVELOPE Corp. 


2510 Loch Raven Road, Baltimore, Md. 
Sales Offices, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


CRUSHED STONE 





and Styles Blue Ridge, Va. 





Only highest grades of crushed 
LIMESTONE AND GRANITE 


Meeting all specifications 
CAPACITY—8000 tons daily 


Boxley, Greensville County, Va. 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 
Boxley Building, ROANOKE, VA. 


Pembroke, Va. Pounding Mill, Va. 








| BLACK CORE | 
mA py 


JULY NINETEEN 






} Craftsmen in the art of paper making 
| for 58 years. Distributed by relia- 
ble paper merchants everywhere. 
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A AOUNT AIRY GRANITE 


THE NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP’N. 





Mount Alry, N. C. 








The Development of the South 


Enrichment of the Nation 


Means the 
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While cosmopolitan in its general ap- 
peal, and modern up to this moment 
in its equipment, there is a peculiar 
flavor of The Old South here which 
Southerners are quick to note and 
appreciate. They feel at home and 

come back to us again and again. fed 







Rates $3.00 per day and up. Every 
room with bath or shower. 
Centrally located. 











Southern, Hotel 


BALTIMORE 








THIRTY-EIGHT 








Resale Department 


SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY 








JUST PURCHASED 


One Million Dollar Plant of 
the Detroit Reduction 
Company 
Liquidation Proceeding Rapidly 
—— MAIN ITEM ——— 


12—DIRECT HEAT ROTARY DRYERS, 
SP-6' x 40' and SP-6' x 60", made by 
Kutztown Fdry. & Machine Co. 1/2" 
shells, first section 34'' thick; butt 
strapped construction; 1-3/16"' rivets. 
Equipped with lifting flights, includ- 
ing Link-Belt silent chain drive and 20 
H.P., 3/60/440 v. motor. Each will 
be sold with or without single retort 
Detroit Underfeed Stoker, with 3 
H.P. 4-speed motor. 








EQUIPMENT 








hd dd 





Immediate Shipment—Quality 
Guaranteed 
12— 75 HP— 875 RPM 1—200 HP—1760 RPM 
2—100 HP— 875 RPM 1—200 HP—1800 RPM 
2—125 HP—3600 RPM —200 HP—1175 RPM 
2—150 HP—1800 RPM | 5—250 HP—1800 RPM 
1 3 phas 60 Cycles 
440 Voho-—<ieneral Electric 


Located in Southwest 


Rails and Railroad Equipment 
Complete Stocks Carried at Principal Points 
Throughout the Country 
HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
122 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


St. Louis @ New York @ San Francisco 
Seattle 


FOR SALE 
Available After August Ist, 1938 


1 Used H.R.T. Houston Stanwood & 
Gamble Boiler, 84” x 20’, 250 H.P., 106, 
4” Tubes, complete. with heavy Steel 
Casing, SO ft. 42” Stack, Grates, Injec- 
tor, Feed Water Pump, complete sus- 
pension of heavy construction. Large 


Sell Type W histle. Boiler now in opera- 
tion under 135 Ibs. working pressure. 
Will sell at reasonable price in order to 
move out for later type boiler with 
larger capacity. 


MOUNT AIRY MANTEL AND TABLE 
COMPANY 


Mount Airy, N. C. 











SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

—listing hundreds of other items such 
as: 2—20 ton Browning Locomotive 
Cranes, 1000 H.P. motors, Belt Con- 
veyors. Scraper or Flight Conveyors, 
Hammer Mills, Air Compressors, Tyler 
Screens. Railroad Track Scale, Mag- 
netic Pulleys, motor driven Pumps of 
all sizes, Steel Storage Tanks, complete 
Machine Shop, complete Store Room, 
etc. Real Estate, Modern Bldgs. also 
for sale. 


Inspection Invited 
Plant located at Belleville, Michigan, 
25 miles west of Detroit, on Route 56. 
Representative on premises. 


Censelidated Products Co., ix. 


16-21 Park Row New York City 


SLIP RIN Ss 
100 H.P. 900 RPM. 3/60/440 V. Westinghouse CW 
150 H.P. 900 RPM. 3/60/440 V. General Elec. 
400 H.P. 600 RPM. 3/60/220 V. General Elec. 

AC GENERATORS 

50 KVA. 1200 RPM. 3/60/220 V. Fair-Morse AB 
100 KVA. 900 RPM. 3/60/220 V. General Elec. ATB 
300 KVA. 600 RPM. 3/60/220 V. General Elec. ATB 

ROTARY CONVERTOR 
75 KW. 250 Volt D.C. Gen. Elec. TC complete 

M- gg 

50 KW. 140 Volt D.C. Gen. Elec. 3 brg. 75 HP. 
1200 RPM. 3-60-4000 /2300 /440/2 220 V. motor 
TURBINE 


125 KVA, 3/00 (ee Ne Gen. Elec. non condensing 
NSFORMERS 
By pe Moloney type HE 
60 /2300—220 /440 Gen. Elec. type H 
60 /26400—240/480 Gen. Elec. type H 
AIR COMPRESSOR 
599 CFM. Ingersoll-Rand 2 stage 16 & 10x14 
Just a few of many items available in our large 
stock. Write us on your requirements. 
Rockford Electric Equipment Co. 
729 South Wyman St. Rockford, Illinois 


225 H.P. Buckeye Diesel Generator. Like new. 
150, 200, 400 and 600 HP HRT & Watertube Boilers. 
yd. Northwest Gaso Shovel-Crane-Dragline. 


4 and 1 yd. Blaw Knox Clamshell Buckets. 
Steel Sheet Piling—Tanks—Rail—Angle Bars—Etc. 


Mississippi Valley Equipment Co. 


505 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
“Send for new Bulletin No. 116” 








BARGAINS IN GUARANTEED EQUIP. 


Motors; M.G. sets & rotary converters; generators; 
engine gen. sets; transformers; air compressors; 
pumps; switchboards & control equip. For 20 yrs. we 
have been serving, from our large, well-equipped 
plant, industries throughout the entire U.S. for their 
requirements in reconditioned equip. All equip. re- 
conditioned and guaranteed by us for 1 yr. Write for 
Bulletin. Address Dept. 


aay tee = POWER MACHY. CO. 
6—6th St., Rockford, Ill. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS 


Compressor, 8x8” Chicago N-SB 136 cu. ft. 
Compressor, 9x8” Ingersoll-Rand 173 ft. 
Drills, 15, 20, 22, and 25” Barnes, belt dr. 
Lathe, 20”’x12’ American Quick Change 
Lathe, 20”x14’ American Quick Change 
Iathe, Ry Lodge & Shipley Quick Ch. 
Miller, No. 3 LeBlond Universal, complete 
Miller, No. 3 Kempsmith Plain, ‘complete 
Gear Hobber, 18-H G. & E. V-belt motor dr. 
Shaper, 20” G. & E. Back Geared 

Pipe Threaders, 4” and 6” Oster. belt dr. 
Wheel Press, 300 ton Caldwell Hydraulic 
(Shear, No. 16-A Niagara Ring & Cir. 14-ga. 


CHANDLER MACHINERY CO. 
282 Pryor St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 








FOR SALE 


1—125 H.P. G.E. Synchronous Motor, 2-60-220, 900 
RPM Type TS 

Twin Cylinder Curtis Compressors 

12x10 Ingersoll-Rand FR-1 Steam Compressors 
—k865 CFM Chicago Pneumatic OCB 
1—672 CFM Ingersoll-Rand XRB 
1--13x10 Worthington Compressor 

TOM TUCKER 

76 Barrows Avenue Rutherford, N. J. 








® FOR SALE 


300 KW G.E.M-G Set 2300/3/60 .35 P.F. 

300 KW 200 KW, 150 oh, Westgh. Ped. Rotaries. 

150 KW G.E. 275 v. 2200/3/60 M.G. Set. 

300 KW (460) G.E ‘AC Gen. Skinner Uniflow. 

700 HP G.E. MT 2200/3/60/393 rpm. with Cont. 

500 HP same at 435 rpm. 

125 KW Gen. dir. Con. to 187 HP Diesel Eng. 
MOORHEAD-REITMEYER CO., INC. 

Columbia Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Modern AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


ALL TYPES AND SIZES 
Correctly Rebuilt 
Guaranteed 


EARL E. KNOX COMPANY 


12 WEST 2ND 8T. ERIE, PA. 








BARGAINS IN GUARANTEED 
USED ARC WELDERS 


All types and amperes on hand. Gas, elec- 

tric, pulley drives . . . amperes from 75 

‘to 600. Also complete generator units for 

. building your own welder. Tremendous 

savings. Write for bargain list. 

Hobart Welder Exchange, Box MR-78, 
Troy, Ohio 








TRANSFORMERS 


Sales and Repair Service on Rewinding and Rebuilt 
Distribution, Potential, and Current Transformers. 
Write for our Transformer pomeetns Price Schedule; 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. NOTE: We are in the mar- 
ket to purchase at all times transformers of every 
description. burned out, odd voltages, all sizes and 
types. Send us a list of your offerings. 


Philadelphia Transformer Co. Inc. 
2829 Cedar Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPRESSORS, DIESELS, FOR SALE 

3—I.R. PRE-2, 300’ compressors synchro- 
nous motor drives. 

2—270 H.P. Chi. Pneumatic vertical 
diesel engines, solid injection. 

1—150 H.P. Chi. Pneumatic vertical diesel 
engines, solid injection. 

1—860’ Chic. Pneumatic Diesel Compressor 
COAST-TO-COAST EQUIP. CORP., 

101 W. 31st Street New York, N. Y. 














—-FRANSFORMERS- 


SALES AND REPAIR SERVICE 


3—700 KVA Gen. Electric Transformers, 
60 cycle, 13800-445/2221% volts. 


We carry a complete stock. 


$1185.00 


EACH 
Write for Catalog No. 133-E 


All transformers guaranteed for one year. 
WANTED: Transformers, burned-out or in operating condition. 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY, Ince. 


“America’s Used Transformer Clearing House” “Since 1912” 
Station M. Cincinnati, Ohio 








AIR COMPRESSOR 


185 C.F.M. Chicago Vertical Duplex 
6%4”x6”. Direct Connected to 30 H.P. 
870 RPM A.C. Motor. 

FIRST CLASS CONDITION 
MACHINE TOOLS 
BOILERS AIR COMPRESSORS 
MOTORS. 


D E L T A EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 


148 N. 3d Street, Phila., Pa. 
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